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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tue Seventy-second Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will 


be held in Educational Hall, Asbury Park, N.J., on Tuesday, May 25, 1886, at two 
o’clock P.M. 


(Signed) Henry S. BurraGe, Recording Secretary. 
PorTLAND, MeE., April 1, 1886. 
Tue Seventy-second Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union will be held in Educational Hall, Asbury Park, N.J., immediately 
after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 


(Signed) Moses H. Bixsy, Recording Secretary. 
ProvipENcE, R.I., April 1, 1886. 


The Anniversaries will be held this year at Asbury Park, N.J., beginning with 
the annual meeting of the Missionary Union on Tuesday, May 25, at two o’clock p.m, 
The meeting of the Union will close at noon on Thursday ; and the afternoon of that day 
will be given to the meeting of the Board of Managers of the Missionary Union, and 
other meetings as may be arranged. The Home Mission Society is expected to begin its 
annual meeting on Thursday evening, continuing for two days, and the Publication Society 
will follow. The sermons before the three societies will come on Sunday morning, after- 
noon, and evening, in the order of their meetings. 


Personal. — If the good friend who sent $.60 for photographs from “ Newton” 
will inform the editor of the Macazine in what State their particular Newton is located, 
the pictures will be forwarded. — Rev. R. Maplesden and wife, of Nursaravapetta, India, 
have arrived in England, much benefited by the voyage from India. — Rev. T. P. Poate 
and family, of Japan, arrived in England Jan. 1, 1886, having returned for the recovery of 
Mr. Poate’s health. — Miss E. H. Payne sailed from Halifax, N.S., Jan. 9, on her return 
to Burma, where she will be located at Thongzai. 


No Donations are reported in this number of the Macazing, since the treasurer’s 
books are to be kept open until April 15, a date too late for the receipts to be inserted. 
At the time of going to press, the prospect is that the debt of the Missionary Union, which 
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was $50,615.76 last year, will be somewhat reduced ; but how much, it is not possible to 
tell. Full statements will be given to the denominational journals as soon as possible, and 
may reach the public eye before this paragraph. 


Loss of Mails. — It is feared that the Missionary Union suffered the loss of 
many important letters by the steamship “ Oregon,” which was sunk off Long Island 
March 14, 1886. The foreign mail was much smaller than usual for several days after 
that sad event ; and as it was the time when the annual reports from the missionaries are 
arriving by every mail, it is feared that some of those important documents were lost. A 
mail from the Congo Mission also has not been received. We shall do the best we can 
to supply deficiencies in the annual reports ; but if any missionaries find their letters are 
unanswered, or their reports not printed, they will find the explanation in this paragraph. 


Sets of the Missionary Magazine.—Several complete sets of the Misston- 
ARY MAGAZINE are for sale ; and any one desiring to purchase can be put into communi. 
cation with the owners, by addressing Rev. E. F. Merriam, Mission Rooms, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass. The opportunity of obtaining complete sets of the Macazine is 
becoming rarer every year, and the present offers an exceptionally good occasion to 
directors of literary institutions, and others who wish to secure full sets of our oldest Bap- 
tist periodical in America. Aside from being the depository of our foreign-mission his- 
tory, the early numbers contain much of great value and interest regarding Baptist 
history in the first half of the present century. 


A Stirring Account of the attack upon Shwaygyeen will be found in Mr. 
Smith’s letter under “ Missionary Correspondence.” The dacoits, or bands of robbers, 
which have been ravaging a considerable portion of the country in both upper and lower 
Burma, have now been generally overcome or scattered by the British forces, and the con- 
dition of the country is gradually quieting down. ‘The worst is past, and such precautions 
have been taken by the government that it is believed that anxiety for the safety of our 
brethren and sisters need no longer be felt. This disturbance will probably result, as is 
usual in such cases, in making the condition of the country more secure, and the oppor- 
tunities for missionary labor more easy. 


One Lifetime.— Mr. Moses Miller of Medford, Mass., who is ninety-three years 
old, has sent fifty dollars for the Congo Mission. Mr. Miller was born only one year after 
the English Baptist Missionary Society was formed, and the same year William Carey sailed 
for India. His lifetime, therefore, covers the period of modern missions. He was seven 
years old when the first convert in India was baptized, seventeen years old when the first 
American Missionary Society was formed, and twenty-six years old when the first convert 
in Burma was baptized. Now there are 5,835 missionaries carrying the gospel to all parts 
of the world. ‘They are aided in their great work by 29,091 native laborers, and there are 
698,363 members in mission churches, and $9,311,582.38 was expended in missionary 
work in 1884. What hath God wrought in a single brief lifetime ! 


Helps for Missionary Study. —A biographical sketch of Mrs. Juliette 
Pattison Binney has been published, and can be obtained for five cents at the offices of 
the Woman’s Societies, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., or 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. We are sure many will want it. Also “Studies in Baptist Missions,” numbers 1 and 
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2, prepared for the use of mission-circles and bands. Price three cents. They will prove 
useful also for missionary concerts by the Sunday schools. We would also call attention 
to a new thing in mission-helps, — a game called “ Missionary Pioneers,” to be played on 
the same principle as the well-known game of “ Authors.” This can be had for forty 
cents from the Woman’s Societies as above, and from the author, Fred. T. Bailey, North 
Scituate, Mass. 


Medical Missions. — We noticed some months ago the formation of the 
American Medical Missionary Society in Chicago, which has for its object the healing of 
the diseases of the poor, and preaching the gospel to them at the same time, and also 
the training of medical missionaries for service in all countries. ‘The New-York medical 
mission has also been working in the same lines for several years. Of this society Alfred 
C. Post, M.D., LL.D., is president ; Leighton Williams, Esq., is corresponding secretary ; 
and George D. Dowkontt, M.D., is medical superintendent. In eighteen months this 
society provided 18,717 medical attendances for the poor. The Chicago society has 
begun the publication of a quarterly journal (“The Medical Missionary,”) of which Rev. 
P. S. McKillop, M.D., is editor. 


The Viceroy of India has been visiting Burma for a personal inspection of 
the country preparatory to measures for its future development. He was in Mandalay 
Feb. 12, and has been well received by all classes. The affairs of the country are 
quieting down, as the efforts of the British troops are successful in dispersing the bands 
of rebels or robbers, and the people become accustomed to the idea of the English rule, 
It will not be a long time before practically the whole of Burma will be safe for the travel 
of Europeans. We may then expect a large increase in its commerce, as it is the most 
productive and prosperous province of India; and Christian missionaries should not be 
behind the advance of trade. If the funds are provided, the Missionary Union can place 
ten new missionaries in Burma this year to excellent advantage. 


Rev. Lyman Stilson died March 23, at Jefferson, Io. Mr. Stilson was born 
in Meredith, N.Y., in 1805. He was graduated from Hamilton Literary and Theological 
Seminary in 1836, and was appointed a missionary of the Union Oct. 3, 1836. Sailing 
from Boston for Burma, Oct. 28, 1837, he arrived at Maulmain Feb. 15, 1838, where 
he labored among the Burmans until Dec. 23, 1851, when he was obliged to return 
to America on account of ill-health. After several years in this country, and being 
obliged to abandon the purpose of returning to his missionary labors, his connection with 
the Missionary Union was dissolved June 16, 1863. Mr. Stilson was first married to 
Miss Lucretia Brownson of Fredonia, N.Y., who accompanied him to Burma, and died 
at Maulmain Aug. 14, 1851. While in Burma he prepared several text-books for use 
in the schools for the Burman children, among which were a translation of Legendre’s 
“Elements of Geometry,” and “Youth’s Guide to Arithmetic,” in Burmese. After his 
return to America Mr. Stilson prepared for the Missionary Union a map of the Asiatic 
Missions, which was widely circulated, and will be remembered by many. Mr. Stilson’s 
last letter was written to send a donation for the debt of the Missionary Union. He 
leaves a widow at Jefferson, to whom and to the afflicted family we extend our earnest 
sympathies. 
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BLESSED GIFTS. 


So many excuses are sought and found for zo¢ giving, that it is refreshing to meet 
with the occasional instances of those who are seeking opportunities and reasons for using 
the gifts of God in his service. ‘The correspondence of the Missionary Union brings 
many instances of absorbing devotion to the service of God and the extension of his 
kingdom in the earth ; and every letter of this character carries blessing and encourage- 
ment far beyond the value of the money it contains. Now it is a pastor on a small 
salary, who, with his equally devoted wife, has given all that their circumstances would 
allow ; but an unexpected wedding or funeral fee comes in, and they gladly send it to the 
Lord’s treasury. Again, an aged brother or sister who is perhaps largely dependent on 
others for their livelihood, but whose love for missions was kindled in the early days. 
Receiving some friendly gift to supply a special want, they deny themselves the added 
comfort, that they may have the joy of giving a little to spread the knowledge of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, among the peoples perishing in heathenism. Others have sent 
gifts in memory of children, “ not lost but gone before.” 

There are also other cases equally worthy of mention, and showing equal self-denial 
and devotion. We give one as an illustration. It is of a Christian brother and his wife 
whom the hand of death has bereaved of five daughters, leaving them alone as a family on 
earth. Three of these came to womanhood before they were taken, and ail were deeply 
interested in missions. The parents have regularly paid the membership-fees of these 
three daughters in the missionary society of which they were members, and so kept their 
memory green, and carried on their work. Recently this bereaved father and mother 
have sent ten dollars to the mission-treasury for themselves ; and, receiving five dollars 
in an unexpected manner, they send it in the names of the five daughters who are awaiting 
their coming in the better land. O ye who grudging give a little of your abundance! 
you know nothing of the blessedness and joy of giving. Surely such gifts as these here 
mentioned are sanctified. They are twice blessed. “It blesseth him who gives, and him 
who takes.” 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBFECT.—“UPPER BURMA.” 


(When not otherwise noted, the references are to this number of the MissIoNARY MAGAZINE.) 


. Praise service of fifteen minutes. 11. Singing. 
. Scriptures (Ps. ii..) 12. “ New Sort of Work” (p. 134). 
. Prayer. 13. “ The Ka-chin Work” (p. 121). 
. Singing. 14. “The Kowrie Christians” (p. 134). 
. “The Very Welcome News” (p. 121). 15. “ The Chinese Shan Work” (p. 122). 
. “A Privilege” (p. 122). 16. Prayer. 
. “State of the Country” (p. 122). 17. Singing. 
. “The Viceroy of India” (p. 117). 18. Address, or volunteer remarks. 
. “ Altogether, the missionary outlook” 19. Collection. 
(p. 122). 20. Singing. 
. Prayer. 21. Benediction. 
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The Fubilee of the Telugu Mission. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE TELUGU MISSION. 


REV. W. R. MANLEY, ONGOLE. 


Firty years ago the sth of last February, 
Rev. S. S. Day and wife, the first Baptist mis- 
sionaries to the Telugus, landed in Calcutta. 
It seemed eminently proper, therefore, that 
the Telugu missionaries should meet this year 
to celebrate the event; and equally appropri- 
ate that Nellore, the first permanent station of 
the mission, should be the place for such a 
meeting. The founder of the Telugu Mission 
was a native of Canada; and at the present 
time no less than eight of the missionaries of 
the American Baptist Telugu Mission are 
either Canadians or had lived in Canada be- 
fore coming to the United States; while Revs. 
A. V. Timpany and J. McLaurin, who with 
their wives were the founders of the Canadian 
Baptist Telugu Mission, had been faithful and 
efficient laborers under the Missionary Union, 
before they departed, with mutual consent and 
good-will, to establish a mission for their own 
country. No jubilee celebration of the found- 
ing of the Telugu Mission would be complete 
therefore which did not include the mission- 
aries of the two Canadian Boards, as well as 
those of the Missionary Union. 

The meetings of the Jubilee celebration be- 
gan on the morning of the 5th of February, 
1886, and lasted until the evening of the roth. 
It was a feast of fat things, a feast of wines 
on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of 
wines on the lees well refined, to all who were 
permitted to be present. None but those who 
have experienced the isolation of a mission- 
ary’s life can realize the pleasure of this meet- 
ing together of men and women of kindred 
aims and spirits, many after years of separa- 
tion, and still more who now saw each other 
for the first time. And only those who have 
experienced the intellectual seclusion con- 
nected with this work can adequately estimate 
the benefit as well as enjoyment of hearing 
once more such discourses and essays, and 
taking part in such discussions, as made up 
the programme of this six days’ meeting. It 
gave, to many of us for the first time perhaps 


in two or three years, an opportunity of tak- 
ing anew our spiritual and intellectual bearings, 
by comparing once more our own experiences 
and ideas with those of others. Those at home 
to whom associations, conventions, confer- 
ences, and institutes are matters of almost 
every-day occurrence, will find it hard to real- 
ize with what a sharpened mental appetite 
one returns to such‘feasts after being for years 
totally deprived of them. 

Considering the difficulties in the way of 
travel in this part of India, and the distances 
which many had to come, the attendance was 
much larger than might have been expected. 
The total number in attendance, including 
nine from the Canadian missions, was thirty- 
four. We had hoped to have the pleasure of 
meeting our honored secretary, Dr. Murdock, 
on this occasion, but in this we were disap- 
pointed. 

The absence of Dr. and Mrs. Jewett was 
deeply felt by all. The oldest Telugu mis- 
sionaries living, and the personal associates 
of Mr. Day for some years, they form the con- 
necting link between the present mission and 
its founding; while we cannot forget that but 
for their faith and determination the “ Lone 
Star” mission would probably not have lived 
through the dark days of its early history. 
According to the programme, Dr. Jewett was 
to be chairman on the first day of the meeting; 
but the total failure of Mrs. Jewett’s health 
compelled a hurried departure from India in 
December last. Out of respect for Dr. Jew- 
ett the chair was decorated with flowers, and 
remained unoccupied during the day, and a 
telegram, expressing the greetings of the Jubi- 
lee Conference, was despatched to him at 
Malta, where they are awaiting the return of 
spring to return to their native land. 

The essays were all upon topics of practical 
interest and importance; and they, together 
with an outline of the discussions which fol- 
lowed, will most likely be gathered together 
into a jubilee memorial volume. 
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At 7.30 A.M. on the morning of the first day 
the bell of the chapel called us together for 
prayer. After half an hour in devotional exer- 
cises, Rev. D. Downie, of Nellore, read a very 
fitting address of welcome. ‘“ Reminiscences 
of Rev. S. S. Day,” by his daughter, Miss 
M. M. Day, of Madras, consisting of extracts 
from letters, for the most part written to his 
wife, whom he left in America on his first re- 
turn to India, formed a very interesting feature 
of the first meeting. It was specially instruc- 
tive to hear of the discouragements and trials 
encountered in those early days, and the sim- 
ple earnest faith which rose triumphant over 
every obstacle. One does not so much won- 
der at the great things which have happened 
since, after hearing of the consecration and 
faith of the founder of the mission. The 
obituary sketch, by Rev. W. B. Boggs, of 
Cumbum, rendered a tribute to the memory 
of each of the departed missionaries in a most 
graceful and delicate manner. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
native Christians, who were called upon to 
arrange their own order of exercises. In the 
evening Rev. D. Downie read part of a histor- 
ical sketch of the mission, but, owing to its 
length, we could not hear the whole. This 
was followed by a poem by Miss Rauschen- 
busch of Ongole. The last event of the even- 
ing, and the crowning feature of the day, was 
an address by the collector of Nellore. His 
just appreciation of the work being done by 
missionaries in this country, and his hearty 
sympathy with them in their trials and diffi- 
culties, was all the more grateful as coming 
from the highest officer of the Government in 
this district. 

The second day was commenced, like the 
first, by a half-hour’s prayer-meeting. Follow- 
ing this, essays were read, by Dr. Clough, on 
“* Methods in Evangelistic Work; ” by Rev. E. 
Bullard of Baputla, on “ The Native Church ;” 
and by Dr. Williams, on “ The Native Minis- 
try.” These, with an animated discussion 
of an hour, occupied the morning session. 
In the afternoon an excellent paper on “ Bible 
Work” was read by Rev. J. McLaurin of the 
Canadian mission. The discussion which fol- 
lowed was not confined to the essay, but took 
in the practical question of what to do in re- 
gard to having an independent version of the 
Telugu Scriptures, and of our relation in this 
work to other societies which are laboring 
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among the Telugus. The evening was occu- 
pied by an essay on “Sunday Schools,” by 
Rev. W. W. Campbell of Secunderabad ; and 
one on “ Self-support in Missions,” by Rev. 
N. M. Waterbury of Madras. These were 
followed by discussions. 

On the morning of the third day, which was 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Boggs preached an ex- 
cellent sermon from Isa. xlii. 4. The trying 
circumstances under which, as missionaries, 
we labor, and the discouragements we have to 
contend with, made the cheering and hopeful 
view of the ultimate triumph of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom over every obstacle especially 
grateful. In the afternoon Rev. J. Craig of 
the Canadian Mission preached in Telugu. 
The sermon was followed by the reception and 
baptism of eleven candidates for admission to 
the church; after which the Lord’s Supper 
was administered. All the services of the 
afternoon were in Telugu, that the native 
Christians, only a few of whom know any 
English, might share in them. In the evening 
Rev. I. C. Archibald of the Canadian mission 
preached from Num. xiv. 21, following closely 
in the line of the sermon of the morning. 

The remembrance of this Sabbath will long 
remain in the minds of all who were present. 
However familiar we may be with the Telugu 
language, there will always remain a peculiar 
pleasure in hearing the worship of God con- 
ducted in our own mother tongue. 

Monday was devoted to educational work. 
The day was begun, like all the rest, with a 
half hour’s prayer-meeting. In the morning, 
essays were read, by Rev. F. E. Morgan of 
Kurnool, on “ Our Relations to the Children of 
Christians and Adherents ;” by Rev. J. Craig, 
on “Village Schools;” and by Rev. J. F. 
Burditt of Udayagiri, on “ Station Schools.” 
These were followed by discussions. The 
afternoon was given up to the native people. 
A sermon was preached, and addresses deliv- 
ered, the missionaries occupying back seats. 
They were by no means, however, uninterested 
spectators. It is the ability which our leading 
native preachers show on such occasions, of 
coming fully up to the circumstances, and ac- 
quitting themselves creditably, that forms our 
ground of hope of their being able ultimately 
to assume all the burdens and responsibilities 
of their own church organizations. 

In the evening, Rev. W. W. Campbell read 
an essay prepared by Rev. A. A. Newhall of 
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Hanamaconda, on “ Musicin Missions ;” and 
Rev. W. R. Manley, one on “ Higher Edu- 
cation, its Place in Our Missions.” The 
remainder of the evening was occupied by a 
discussion of the latter subject. Some diver- 
sity of views was expressed, but the opinion 
which seemed to prevail was that the primary 
object of our efforts in this direction should 
be the educating of Christian boys. If non- 
Christian boys pay fees for admission, they 
might be allowed to attend ; but the education 
of such boys in the hope of making them 
Christians was hardly warranted by the re- 
sults thus far produced by other missions. 

Tuesday was devoted to woman’s work. 
Mrs. McLaurin presided. The ladies had 
matters all their own way, but generously al- 
lowed the gentlemen to be present, and even 
to join in the discussions — after the ladies 
were through. In the absence of Mrs. Jewett’s 
essay on “Zenana Teaching,” Mr. Craig was 
called upon to read the historical sketch of 
the Canadian Missions. This was followed 
by Mrs. Archibald’s essay on “Caste Girls’ 
Schools ;” and one by Miss Frith of Cocanada, 
on “Bible-women’s Work.” These essays 
gave rise to a spirited discussion, chiefly on 
caste girls’ schools. The only difference of 
opinion expressed, however, seemed to resolve 
itself into about this, that no one believed in 
such schools unless they were conducted with 
the primary object of using all the influence 
which a Christian teacher can exert for the 
conversion of the girls; but that if this were 
done, no one could object to them. 

The native meetings took up the afternoon, 
a sermon in Telugu being preached by Mr. 
McLaurin. During the afternoon, the mis- 
sionaries of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union had a meeting, and voted to revive the 
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old Annual Conference, which has had no 
meeting since 1881. 

In the evening an essay was read by Mrs. 
Williams of Ramapatam, on “ Wives of Na- 
tive Ministers ;” one written by Mrs. Water- 
bury of Madras was read by Miss Wayte of 
Nellore, on ‘“ Women’s Prayer-Meetings ;” 
and one on “ Boarding Schools, and Higher 
Education of Girls,” was read by Mrs. Dow- 
nie, of Nellore. These were followed by the 
usual discussiens. 

Wednesday’s programme was entirely dis- 
arranged by the absence of those who were on 
duty. The morning session was devoted to 
the discussion of matters of common interest. 
Among other things it was decided to resume 
the publication of the ‘“‘ Telugu Sunday-school 
Lesson-helps ; ” a committee representing both 
missions was appointed to edit a new hymn- 
book for the native churches; and it was de- 
cided that hereafter the “Telugu Baptist” 
should be published monthly instead of bi- 
monthly. In the afternoon the native meeting 
took place as usual. 

Had the evening’s exercises been according 
to the printed programme, we should have had 
an address of an hour by Dr. Murdock, the 
corresponding secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, with a closing address 
and the benediction by Dr. Jewett. In the 
absence of both of these, we had to content 
ourselves with a further discussion of the edu- 
cational question, with particular reference to 
the high school at Ongole. The usual resolu- 
tions of thanks were passed, after which half 
an hour was devoted to a service of song. 
Then, with a brief review of the meetings by 
Mr. Downie, and prayer, the Jubilee Confer- 
ence was declared to be closed. 


THE OPENING OF UPPER BURMA. 


REV. J. A. FREIDAY, BHAMO. 


The very Welcome News of the annexation 
of Upper Burma reached us yesterday. Thus 
the thing for which much prayer has been 
offered is granted. The door for the work of 
Christian civilization and Christian missions is 
now wide open. I do not understand that the 
Shan States are annexed; but their adminis- 
tration will be controlled by English officials, 


and residence of Christian missionaries in 
those states will now be possible. There are 
three million Burmese in the territory an- 
nexed, for whom we have not a single mis- 
sionary. 

The Kachin Work is now most inviting. In 
plain sight, from my writing table, are the 
nearest hills of three distinct Kachin tribes, — 
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Kowries, Maraus, and Chingpaws. Each one ° 


of these tribes furnishes an ample field for the 
most zealous missionary. If we now had, 
besides Mr. Roberts, two new missionaries, 
we ,could pre-empt these nearest fields, and 
save the thousands of rupees, and months of 
time for travel, which will be required to work 
the more distant hills, which they must take 
who have second choice in this now truly 
inviting and promising field. There are occa- 
sions when the King’s business requires haste. 
There is such an occasion now in our Kachin 
work. They are the coming race of Burma, 
and probably number nearly two million souls. 
They have no religion, and are very hospita- 
ble, and receptive to foreign influences. Those 
of them who have become Christians have 
shown an exceptional eagerness for the Chris- 
tian education of their children, and have con- 
tributed of their means for that purpose. The 
English government will give more than a rupee 
for every rupee raised by ourselves for the 
education of this people, whose education as 
the principal race, and the chief trade-carriers 
on the frontier between Burma and China, is 
now a matter of vast political and commercial 
significance. 

The Chinese Shan Work greatly depends on 
that for the Kachins, as the Chinese Shans 
live on the Chinese side of the hills, their 
nearest villages being about four days from 
Bhamo. I have no doubt that many of them 
will now come over to the English side of the 
hills, being encouraged to do so by the greater 
security of life and property, and the larger 
opportunities for agricultural and other em- 
ployment. It will, in that case, be much 
easier to reach them; and having cut loose 
from their former homes and friends, and made 
their new homes with the Kalas, they will be 
more receptive to the Christian and other influ- 
ences of the foreigners. . 

Altogether, the missionary outlook at Bha- 
mo, by the annexation of the country, is in 
every way improved, and now very encoura- 
ging. Save two months of the year, it is by far 
the best climate in Burma. The real cold 
months are thoroughly invigorating, and so 
cold as to make house-fires positively neces- 
sary to health and comfort. It is a cause for 
sincere thanksgiving, that my new house and 
all the out-buildings are still standing, to fur- 
nish shelter for us all while the necessary new 
Kachin buildings are being erected. 
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A Privilege. — I count it no small privilege 
that I was permitted to be the first missionary 
to cross the frontier, and enter Mandalay with 
the expeditionary force. My first assigned 
duty at Mandalay, though hardly in line with 
my position as Shan interpreter to the force, 
and somewhat inconsistent with the usual 
peace purposes of a Christian missionary, 
since it consisted in guiding native soldiers of 
India to one of the gates of Theebaw’s palace, 
gave me, all the same, sincere pleasure. Under 
Theebaw, the horrors of peace were greater 
than the horrors of war under Sir Harry 
Prendergast. There could be no genuine and 
lasting peace in Upper Burma, until the king 
and all his lawless ministers had been made 
to feel the avenging hand of law. 

State of the Country.— There has been, 
and is still, some fear of an attack on Bhamo 
by lawless Chinamen who were said to be as- 
sembling across the frontier, but our old stock- 
ade has been immensely strengthened, and 
with its present defenders is quite impregna- 
ble against any force which can be brought 
against it. I do not think there will be any 
attack, but it will take some time to suppress 
dacoits, and accustom the people to the new 
state of things. Neither Burmese, Chinese, 
nor Kachins are accepting the change with 
good grace. The Burmese are sulky; the 
Chinese do not like the idea of European com- 
petition in the trade of which they have been 
the masters ; and the Kachins are disappointed 
that they have not received greater presents 
from the new political officer, who shows no 
disposition to propitiate them with presents, 
as frightened Burmese rulers have been in the 
habit of doing. But law and order will now 
prevail, and the benefits of free and prosper- 
ous trade will soon be realized and appreciated 
by all classes. Bhamo, as the head of Irra- 
waddy navigation, and the natural distributing 
point for all this upper valley and western 
Yunnan trade, is certain to become a place of 
great importance. 


WHATEVER else you neglect, do not neglect 
to keep yourselves and your people informed 
about the progress of the kingdom of God. — 
LEONARD Bacon, D.D. 


SELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of nat- 
ure: self-sacrifice is the highest rule of grace. 
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BURMA. — FORTY- 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


REV. D. A. W. SMITH, D.D., PRESIDENT. 


THE forty-first anniversary of the Karen 
Theological Seminary occurred on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 27, 1886. A long-cherished hope 
has begun to be realized. For the first time 
in the history of the Seminary, missionaries 
have been drawn to Rangoon, with no other 
object in view than that of attending its 


vices on Wednesday, and showed their great 
good-will to the institution by patiently sit- 
ting upwards of two long hours, listening to 
addresses, not one word of which they could 
understand, for all the services were in the 
Karen language. 

The exercises were held in the elegant and 
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examinations and closing exercises. Dr. 
Cross and Mrs. Cross and Rev. A. Bunker 
from Toungoo, Rev. W. F. Thomas from 
Henthada, and Miss Johnson from Tavoy, 
were in attendance, besides Dr. J. B. Vinton 
of this city. A goodly number of Burman 
missionaries, as well as of resident clergymen 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Lutheran 
denominations, came to the anniversary ser- 
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spacious Ruggles Hall, which had been kindly 
placed at our disposal by Dr. Packer, presi- 
dent of the Rangoon Baptist College. 

A few minutes before eleven o’clock, a long 
procession, consisting of Dr. Vinton’s school, 
and headed by himself, was seen approaching 
from the direction of Kemendine; and at the 
same moment, the students and teachers of 
the Seminary, falling into line, proceeded to 
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the college compound from another direction, 
one procession overtaking the other, as the 
latter disappeared at the doorway of the hall. 
These processions, with their bright and 
intermingled colors, presented a most pic- 
turesque appearance, and revived in recollec- 
tion the illustration of my honored father, 
who, on first witnessing such a spectacle, com- 
pared it toa flower-garden in motion ; the 
crowded hall, with every seat occupied, look- 
ing like that same garden in repose. 

At precisely eleven o’clock, the president 
and four missionary brethren took their places 
upon the platform, and the services were con- 
ducted in the following order : — 

Invocatory prayer, by Rev. W. F. Thomas. 

Singing of Hymn 76 of the Hymn-book. 

Reading of the Scriptures, and prayer, by 
Rev. A. Bunker. 

Addresses : — 

1. The Pastor’s Care of the Lambs of the 
Flock. Isaiah Tahree, Shwaygyeen. 

2. Glorify God in your Body. Myatsa, 
Bassein. 

3. This Life a State of Probation. Cahnah, 
Shwaygyeen. 

4. What shall I do to be saved? 
Toungoo. 

Hymn, “ To the work, to the work.” 

5. The Gospel Minister a Man of One 
Book. Pahclay, Shwaygyeen. 

6. A Good Soldier of Jesus Christ. 
Yah, Henthada. 

7. Compassion for the Perishing. Kyeh- 
Kau, Northern Siam. 

Hymn, “ The Gospel bells are ringing.” 

8. The Jews a constantly enacted Miracle. 
Keh-tee, Toungoo. 

g. The Joy of Harvest. To Koo, Toungoo. 

Hymn, “ Sowing in the morning.” 

Presentation of diplomas,’ by the President. 

Prayer by Dr. E. B. Cross. 

Hymn, “ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

Benediction by Dr. J. B. Vinton. 

The addresses were delivered with great ani- 
mation, the young men appearing as though 
they would say, “I have a message from God 
unto thee.” One of the addresses occasioned 
special remark, because it came from one who, 
less than six years ago, had never heard, 
neither he nor his fathers, of the Gospel of 
salvation. Among the first converts of a new 
people, he was selected as one of the most 
promising to come to Burma, and qualify 
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himself to go back to feed his own country- 
men. He has been singularly diligent during 
the past four years, and, though without any 
early advantages, he graduated the peer of 
some of his fellow-classmates. His theme was 
“ Compassion for the Perishing.” “ Such were 
we all once, and compassion brought a Sav- 
iour from heaven to earth; such were you 
once, and compassion brought the American 
missionaries to these shores of Burma; such 
were we, such was / once, and compassion 
brought your missionaries to their brethren of 
the same race and language in Siam. To this 
compassion I owe it, that, animated with Chris- 
tian hope and emotions, I stand in this pres- 
ence to-day, and to-morrow hasten back to 
rescue the perishing among my own people, 
and in the regions beyond.” Such, in sub- 
stance, were the closing words of this dear 
brother, who knows what it means, this com- 
passion for the perishing. 

Besides this young man, there are here three 
others from Northern Siam, whose course of 
study, however, will not be finished for two 
years more. 

The second speaker, Myatsa, a Pwo Karen, 
has just received an appointment from the 
Burma Baptist Missionary Convention, as a 
missionary to Northern Siam, in pursuance of 
a desire which he has been cherishing for the 
past four years. 

For the remaining seven of the class, places 
are waiting, and soon they will all be at work, 
we trust, in the great harvest field. 

After the services in Ruggles Hall, a goodly 
company gathered in the school-room chapel 
of the seminary, where tables had been spread, 
and, having partaken of a simple collation, 
listened to congratulatory addresses from Dr. 
Vinton, who, as president of the board of 
trustees, presided, and from Rev. Dr. Cross, 
Rev. F. H. Eveleth, Rev. L. J. Denchfield, Rev. 
A. Bunker, and Rev. W. F. Thomas. The 
singing of the doxology brought to an end a 
memorable and most enjoyable occasion. 


NAPOLEON laid it down as a military maxim 
that the army which remains in its intrench- 
ments is beaten. An unenterprising church 
is spiritually a declining one. — A. C. THomp- 
son, D.D. 


To lay out for the Lord is to lay up for 
ourselves. —A. C. THompson, D.D. 


Winter in Fapan. 


WINTER IN 


JAPAN. 


REV. E. H. JONES, SENDAI. 


The Weather. — What kind of a winter did 
we have? Snow and frost in medium quan- 
tity from Dec. 1 to March 1. Snow fell 
about every second day. It would come at 
night, and in the day we would have bright 
skies, and the sun would make the snow run 
away to hide itself in the rivers and lakes. 
The frost was severe enough to search out our 
little store of potatoes in our warmest room ; 
and while the sun and we were in bed we 
needed our whole stock of clothing to keep us 
warm enough to sleep. During the day the 
straw matting proved hardly as good a protec- 
tion as the solid wooden floors of our Ameri- 
can houses. These houses, which resemble 
the playhouses of our youth, are one of the 
things which indicate the butterfly kind of life 
this people has been living. They live for the 
warm summer days, and bear the shivers of 
winter with a patience which might been spent 
in a better cause. Japanese houses are not 
adapted to cold winters nor to people lately 
from the comforts of civilized life. The streets 
alternated between about four inches of snow 
and mud, and we did not have either a whole 
day at a time. Locomotion must have been 
rather bad, you say? Well, yes, seeing there 
are no sidewalks. Everybody walks in the 
middle of the street here. Of course, with 
wooden sandals, on stilts three or four inches 
high, the Japanese wade along with impunity 
where American shoes have to swim or pad- 
dle, according as it happens to be a brook ora 
“slough of despond.” 

Yet the Winter was pleasant. — The skies 
were bright nearly the whole time, and the air 
was clear and bracing. The evergreens, for 
which Japan is justly celebrated, made the 
muddy old town really beautiful. The camel- 
lia, with its thick, glossy dark green leaves, 
glistened at you over every wall. The crypto- 
meria, — a magnificent variety of our own 
cedar, — with its abundant foliage and its tall, 
straight trunk, proudly held up its shapely 
head by every house. Then the pines! no 
Japanese landscape would be perfect without 
its pines. You have seen them stretching 
weird, misshapen arms over the straw thatch 
cottage or by a roadside resting-stone, or 
leaning over a cliff, as if, before it took its last 


leap, it flung up its arms in terror. Well, such 
trees are not only in pictures: you see them 
everywhere. I called them misshapen, — 
rather say shapen, for they are very carefully 
trained. You find there is a peculiar beauty 
in their fantastic shapes, that it takes a little 
familiarity with Japanese art to appreciate. 
So altogether we had a happy, comparatively 
comfortable, and positively beautiful winter. 
The spring smiled itself in, accompanied by 
bright warm days, without either the bluster of 
March nor the showers of April of our own 
home land. But in June commenced the 
spring rains, which pour down in great abun- 
dance for forty days. 

What has been accomplished ?— Our church 
here in Sendai has been increased by twenty- 
seven additions since we came. This increase 
is all the more useful, in the present founda- 
tion period of our church, in being gathered 
from the townspeople. Heretofore there has 
been a large country membership and a com- 
paratively small city support. Consequently 
the work was somewhat crippled by lack of a 
vigorous circulation centre to warm the scat- 
tered members. This condition, by the regu- 
larity of the celebration of the ordinances and 
the frequent infusion of new life, is being al- 
tered. Already the good results are coming 
to light. The church now supports its own 
pastor, — who gives all his time to the work, 
and gets a fair salary,—and is projecting 
some aggressive work at its own expense. 
They have the weekly offering system, and 
are just commencing to taste the blessedness 
of giving. They have also made some altera- 
tions and needed repairs on the church build- 
ing, giving larger accommodation and more 
comfort. This they also have had the pleas- 
ure of paying for themselves. Brother Poate 
has been staying here most of the winter, and 
has been doing much valuable work, chief of 
which has been the teaching of the church 
Bible-class on Sabbath afternoons. We had 
the pleasure of seeing a large number of the 
church gather regularly and study earnestly 
God’s Word. Who shall say how much of 
the blessing we have had as a church came 
from the inspiration received in thus honoring 
the truth? 
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The Japanese are great students of the 
Bible. And may I add, that, as the Bible 
published by the pedobaptists here is not 
honestly translated, or rather is dishonestly 
translated, it is highly important for the cause 
of truth that we give this people an honest 
translation. Better than all that we have to 
report of the church is the amount of self- 
help that seems to be developed in the higher 
work of winning souls. I am glad to say that 
most of those gathered in since we came here 
have been the results from faithful cultivation 
of ground in which the seed of the living truth 
has been faithfully sown during the past five 
years by brother Poate and his native helpers. 

An Important Addition to our church is in 
the person of Mr. Tamiyo Miyajima (the Jap- 
anese letter represented by “2” is pronounced 
like long “e”), one of the judges of the city. 
About two years ago Mr. Miyajima’s wife 
heard the gospel message from Mr. Oshikawa, 
an eloquent Japanese Christian who preaches 
here. She was brought from her idols and 
joined Mr. Oshikawa’s society. After a year 
of faithful prayer and waiting, her husband 
also went to hear, was converted, and became 
a most fearless and faithful witness for Christ. 
This Mr. Oshikawa was a helper of Dr. Palm 
at Niigata on the west coast, who was con- 
nected in some way with an English Baptist 
church or missionary society. But he was no 
more of a Baptist for all that he received Bap- 
tist funds. So, when he went home, his church 
refused to send him out again. Mr. Oshikawa 
received one or two foundation principles of a 
New-Testament church from Dr. Palm, such 
as a converted church membership and con- 
gregational government; but also received 
that pernicious leaven of error, that it did not 
make any difference whether Christ’s follow- 
ers were buried in baptism according to the 
Scripture, or sprinkled in baptism according 
to Romanized Church usage. Mr. Oshikawa 
came to Sendai some two years after brother 
Poate commenced to work here, and estab- 
lished a society on the above basis. But there 
being some of the old leaven in the society, it 
soon became like the old lump from which it 
was broken, and only two weeks ago assimi- 
lated with the Presbyterian. Another instance 
of the danger of a sandy foundation. Well, 
this Mr. Miyajima, being in the habit of think- 
ing for himself, one day in calling upon brother 
Poate, asked what were the reasons for our 
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difference with Mr. Oshikawa’s society. His 
question was answered ; and, after some further 
inquiry, he decided that he had not yet been 
baptized into Christ’s Church, and asked me 
to baptize him and his wife, whose eyes had, 
by this time, been fully opened by the hus- 
band’s scriptural arguments. We rejoice in 
this our latest acquisition, for Mr. Miyajima 
being a man of considerable force of charac- 
ter, coupled with an unswerving fidelity to 
duty, will be of great service to our growing 
church. 

A Festival. — Not long ago we had an op- 
portunity of seeing one of the great festivals 
of the people of the north of Japan. It was 
commenced on Friday, and lasted till the fol- 
lowing Monday night. Sunday was the high 
day of the feast. Large numbers of the coun- 
try people came in on Saturday afternoon, 
bringing their simple fare of boiled rice in 
small lacquer boxes, such as you will see in 
every lady’s parlor in America, who is fash- 
ionable enough to affect Japanese curios. If 
they carried any thing additional, as many of 
them did, it was a dried-gourd bottle for saké, 
—the whiskey of the Japanese. All were 
dressed in holiday attire; and among them 
were many school-teachers and other govern- 
ment officials. For some years now Sunday 
has been a holiday in all the government of- 
fices. The town is gayly and prettily trimmed 
up with paper-lanterns and painted banners. 
Arches are erected over the principal street 
which leads up to the temple where the 
divinity of the day is to be honored. This 
indicates the way the Japanese of the past 
regarded their temple-worship. The streets 
generally start from a temple, and lead to a 
temple. The decorations and art productions 
are all interwoven with their hero worship. 
The present generation do not build temples ; 
and only in out-of-the-way places —i.e., sep- 
arated from foreign influences, like our district 
here in the North—can you see the people 
much as they have been in religious matters 
for hundreds of years. 

The Grand Feature of this festival was a 
street parade which was of grand proportions. 
It being Sabbath, I did not see much of the 
parade, but saw a few things as I returned 
from church which I will attempt to describe. 
The best horses the city could produce were 
mounted by men dressed in the armor and 
accoutrements of three hundred years ago. 
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These, with old banners borne by crowds of 
men on foot, armed with spears, bows, and 
arrows, represented the old knights and their 
feudal retainers, the last of whom were swept 
away not so many years ago. Then came 
platforms on wheels, drawn by many men 
scantily but gayly dressed. From the centre 
of this platform was erected a tall banner-staff, 
with banners and streamers, the ends of which 
were held by men on the four corners of the 
platform. On the platform were a company 
of young men dancing to the tum-tums of a 
rude drum. Another elevated covered plat- 
form on wheels followed, on which were a 
company of professional dancing-girls per- 
forming their lascivious Eastern dances to the 
twanging of a couple of samosens, —an in- 
strument much like a guitar. These girls are 
a part of the attachment of professional vice 
subsidized by the city government by license, 
and clearly tolerated, if not patronized, by the 
religious authorities. Many lesser devices 
were arranged to attract and amuse the peo- 
ple. The procession was two or three hours 
long, and terminated, I was told, by a grand 
rally on the temple grounds. Next day, Mon- 
day, I went to the temple grounds to see for 
myself; and my heart ached ia pity for these 
poor, deluded people. I saw in the temple, 
which occupied the centre of the grounds, a 
large number of priests prostrate upon their 
faces in rows on each side the central passage 
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up to the shrine. The incense was smoking 
near the shrine, but the noise of the people at 
their games all around the temple drowned all 
other sounds. There was one place where 
ancient sword exercise with two-handed 
swords was being gone through; another, 
where a lot of young men were dancing to 
drums, samosens, and flutes; in another place 
was a kind of archery practice from horse- 
back. And with all these and many other 
forms of boisterous games, were saké, refresh- 
ment, and dissipation booths of all kinds. 
While at the temple, which was the centre of 
all this noise and confusion, the ceremonies 
of worship were being gone through by the 
priests, whose motive power you could hear 
rattling into the large box at the door. Every 
one who came threw in a few coins, and rang 
once or twice the small bell over the temple 
entrance to attract the attention of the god. 
Then, after afew muttered words of prayer,— 
the latter exercise, however, seemed to be in- 
dulged in only by the women, —they would 
hurry off to the games and dissipations of *he 
day. Worship of a great warrior like this, for 
such was the god of this festival, is accom- 
panied with all things which the hero indulged 
in in his lifetime. Never was it made plainer 
to my mind that saying, that people become 
like the gods they worship. May God soon 
lead this people to worship the Lord of life 
and glory. 


A JOURNEY INTO 


REV. J. N. CUSHING, D.D., RANGOON. 
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THE LAos principalities are tributary to 
Siam ; but all internal affairs are managed, for 
the most part, by the native princes. At first 
their connection with Bangkok was such that 
the native princes were absolute in every thing 
that pertained to home affairs. Only in mat- 
ters involving the relation of Siam to foreign 
powers, the triennial tribute, and the confirma- 
tion of princes in their rank and power, was 
the authority of Siam dominant. Of late 
years the power of Siam has increased grad- 
ually, so that ndw the Siamese commissioners 
residing at Zimmai exercise a great deal of 
influence and quiet authority in local matters 
throughout the principalities. Siam, however, 
does not treat these tributary states in the way 


that the court of Ava treats its dependent 
Shan states, where extortion, oppression, and 
the fomenting of intestine feuds have been the 
policy of the occupants of the Burman throne. 
Hence the people lead a quieter and more 
peaceful life. 

The taxation is not heavy. One basket of 
rice for every fifty or hundred, as the custom 
of the principality may be, with a small assess- 
ment on each house for the tribute paid to the 
King of Siam, are the principal demands 
of the government in the way of taxation, 
although a small sum may be levied for a 
special object on some rare occasion. The 
most oppressive right of the government 
grows out of the relation of the people to 
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their rulers, by which they must perform 
government work whenever called to do so. 
The whole of the people are in a condition of 
serfdom. They are apportioned among the 
princes and rulers in such a way that each one 
has his lord, to whom he must render a certain 
amount of service every year if called upon to 
do so. Although there are rules determining 
the frequency of call to service, these rules are 
easily over-ridden. No person can change his 
residence permanently, much less go out of the 
country, without the permission of his feudal 
lord. While, therefore, the people are a na- 
tion of serfs, there are many who are in the 
worse condition of abject slaves. These per- 
sons are the personal property of their mas- 
. ter, to whom belong the full results of their 
labor. Some of these are captives taken in 
war, or kidnapped by the Red Karens and 
sold to the Laos. Others are slaves on ac- 
count of debt. A man borrows twenty or 
fifty rupees, expecting to repay it. If he can- 
not do so when the money is demanded, he is 
summoned to court, where he is adjudged the 
property of the person who lent him the 
money. He is then loaded with heavy chains 
about the neck and ankles, which he must 
wear in company with the worst fellows. His 
only alleviation is the privilege of choosing his 
master, in so far that he may persuade another 
man to buy him by paying the sum of his debt. 
to his owner. The missionaries have liber- 
ated many from time to time by paying their 
debts, and allowing them to render an equiva- 
lent by work at fixed wages for a certain time. 

In language the Laos is very closely cog- 
nate with the Shan. A very large proportion 
of the principal words are the same. This is 
true also of the Siamese; but the introduction 
of a large element of abbreviated Pali forms 
into the Siamese makes it more difficult to 
understand than Laos, by a person knowing 
Shan. Besides this element common to all 
three, there are many words common to Shan 
and Laos only, and some common to Shan 
and Siamese only. There is also a class of 
words common to Laos and Siamese, but 
probably these words came into use by both 
after the permanent connection with Siam was 
established. For native synonymes the Shan 
is much richer than the Laos, which may point 
to its being the older branch of the Tai fam- 
ily ; especially if the Laos are an immigration 
of the Tai family that amalgamated with the 
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Lewas to some extent, and suffered more or 
less change in their language through that 
amalgamation. 

A large number of words having a change 
in the initial consonant only belong to the 
Shan, Laos, and Siamese; but the change 
always takes place within the limits of a cog- 
nate class, as an / for an #. The tones in the 
three languages are essentially the same. 
There are five in the Siamese. The Laos have 
the same tones, and one more; while the Shan 
has five tones, one of which is peculiar to 
itself, but doubtless it is a modification of one 
of the tones common to the others, to which 
it is very similar. 

The modes of writing are not the same. 
The Khamti, Chinese Shans, and Burman 
Shans, evidently derived their alphabets from 
the Burmans. They have the same paucity 
of representative signs in all these alphabets; 
and although the alphabets differ in that one 
is written with diamond-shaped and the other 
two with circular letters, they are easily read 
by any one familiar with one of them. The 
Laos alphabet was apparently drawn from 
Talign sources; but as the Burman alphabet 
resembles the Talign, it is correct enough to 
say that the Laos alphabet has all the letters 
of the Burman. Different powers have been 
given to some of them, by which they are 
made to indicate a class of tones as well as a 
consonantal sound. The Laos system of writ- 
ing has the advantage over the more northern 
ones, of representing tones and delicate vowel 
distinctions as those cannotdo. The Siamese 
system of writing is the most ingenious and 
perfect in the Tai family. It represents every 
tone and delicate shade of sound perfectly, 
but looks more formidable to gain the mastery 
of than the others. 

While the Shans have only poetical books, 
or rather books written in a rhythmical style, 
the Laos and Siamese have many prose works. 
Why this distinction exists, I do not know: 
but the Shans look with contempt upon the 
idea of writing a book in colloquial style. 
This renders the introduction of the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures and other books pre- 
paired by missionaries, a difficult thing. As 
this difficulty does not exist among the Laos 
and Siamese, Christian books ought to have 
an easy circulation among them. 

In religion the Laos are nominally Buddhist, 
but it is a question whether Buddhism has as 
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much hold on their practical life as nat-wor- 
ship. They build fine temples, and the youth 
enter the priesthood; but they have none of 
the pronounced religious feelings and immov- 
able bigotry of the Shans west of the Salwen. 
They say that the precepts of Gaudama are 
the right thing to accept, but who can observe 
them? While in the priesthood, there is none 
of that strictness which exists in the more 
northern Shans. The priests visit the houses 
of their friends, often remaining over night 
at them. They work for wages even, and in 
each monastery there is a money-box belong- 
ing to the priest and one to the monastery. 
In the Kengtung principality, where the peo- 
ple call themselves Kheun, and are the link 
between the Shans and the Laos, the priests 
go so far as to ride ponies. As the handling 
of money and the touching of a pony are two 
of the seven great sins forbidden to priests by 
Gaudama, it is needless to say that the Shans 
look upon the Laos as very heterodox. All 
this looseness in religious practice makes the 
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Laos more open to missionary work than are 
the Shans. They do not have that strong 
belief, that, in listening to the tenets of 
another religion, they may bring about a 
schism in the body of Buddha, and thereby 
commit a deadly sin. Certainly the outlook 
of the Laos mission is very hopeful, not only 
in the number of converts gained, but in the 
readiness with which the people listen to the 
preaching of the truth. 

Missions to the Karens and Moohsens in 
Laos territory, and to the Kamooks in the 
region east of the Cambodia, would be remu- 
nerative, as these peoples are quiet, docile, and 
not bound by any strong ancestral religion 
like Buddhism. Indeed, the success which 


has attended the preaching of our native 
Karen missionaries in one part of the Laos 
country is an earnest of what might be done, 
were there some one to reach those scattered 
through the whole length of the mountains 
from the west of Zimmai far down to the lat- 
itude of Mergui. 


ONE DAY IN SWATOW. 


MISS MINNIE A. BUZZELL. 


It was a lovely Sabbath morning, cool and 
clear; too beautiful and sacred to be dese- 
crated by such sounds as greeted our ears in 
the early morning. At the foot of the hill 
below our house, a great heathen festival was 
going on. The beating of gongs, together 
with the shouts of the frenzied crowd, sent up 
such sounds as only Satan’s followers could 
revel in. Undisturbed by this, except as now 
and then the shooting of a gun would cause 
us to start, the assembly in our compound 
presented a very different picture. Here the 
day was ushered in with a meeting at the 
chapel for prayer and conference. Several 
of the brethren and sisters told of their ex- 
periences, and asked us to pray that God’s 
blessing might rest upon them as they re- 
turned to their labors in the country. Peti- 
tions were offered in their behalf, and also 
that we might have the Master’s presence 
during the day upon which we had just en- 
tered. At nine o’clock we assembled around 
the baptismal pool. On one side in a large 
group stood the native brethren; just below 
them, on the slope, the schoolboys. On the 


other side were seated the native women, and 


just below them the girls; while on another 
side, some sitting, some standing, was a 
crowd of heathen who had come to witness 
what seemed to them a strange ceremony. 

All was quiet, and I think the angels in 
heaven must have caught up the strain as we 
sung our thanks to the precious Saviour for 
having redeemed our souls. The singing 
ceased, and there was buried beneath the 
baptismal waters a young woman twenty-two 
years old. She is in the training class, and 
had, during the past three months, unbound 
her feet. On being asked the other day if 
her mother-in-law would not persecute her 
when she heard that she had been baptized, 
her reply was, “ Yes, but I love my Lord, and 
wish to obey him: and,” she added, “now 
that I have large feet, and can doa great deal 
of work, perhaps I can manage to get along 
with my mother-in-law.” A middle-aged 
woman, a mother, followed her into the 
water ; and then an old, old woman, so feeble 
she could hardly walk, but very happy that she 
was thus able to obey her Master’s command. 
After her came three boys from Mr. Ash- 
more’s school, a young man from the country, 
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and two old men; making in all who received 
the ordinance, nine. A baptismal scene in a 
heathen country is indeed a beautiful sight. 

From here we went to the chapel, where, 
just before the service opened, the three- 
months collection was being taken. As the 
various ones came up and placed on the table 
their dollars, silver pieces, or small string of 
cash, some more, some less, the words, “ Such 
as I have, O Lord, I bring thee,” were run- 
ning in my mind. The morning sermon was 
preached by Chiang Sui, who has charge of 
the boys’ school. He took for his text, “One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism,” and delivered 
a most excellent discourse, followed by a few 
remarks from Po San the ordinary preacher. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon we met to 
commemorate the Lord’s Supper. The right 
hand of fellowship was extended to the new 
members, and the communion administered, 
by Mr. Partridge and Po San. The house was 
crowded ; and it was a beautiful sight to look 
into the peaceful, happy faces so recently 
loosed from the bands of heathenism. 

One more service at four o’clock closed the 
work of the day. This was a marriage cere- 
mony. It was a most happy event, as both 
parties were Christians, and had been here 
studying for several years. The bridegroom 
is a most promising young preacher, and the 
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bride a lovely young woman. She is the pupil 
teacher of whom Miss Daniells spoke so lov- 
ingly in her “trio.” Shall I describe the wed- 
ding? It was very simple, but beautiful and 
touching when contrasted with a heathen wed- 
ding. At four o’clock the bride with her 
attendant, an old woman, entered, and sat 
on one side of the room, while the bride- 
groom with his attendant sat on the other side. 
After the reading of Scripture by a native 
brother, and singing by the congregation, Mr. 
Ashmore called the parties to come forward. 
The bride and groom were then seated in 
front of a table that had been previously ar- 
ranged with flowers and a large Bible. They 
sat with their backs to the audience, the bride 
all the time careful to keep her face turned 
away from her betrothed. They were asked 
to rise; and each, with the right hand placed 
upon the open Bible, made the promise, and 
were pronounced man and wife. A short prayer 
was offered, and the service closed. The audi- 
ence then remained in their places, while the 
newly married couple presented their greetings. 
This they did by making a low bow with their 
hands clasped before them, first to his mother, 
then to her father, to the missionaries, to the 
Chinese women, the men, and last to each other. 
All this was very simple, but interesting to me 
who had seen so little of Chinese customs. 
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BURMA. 
The Karen fission. 


Rev. W. F. Thomas. 


HeENTHADA, Feb. 26, 1886. 

These are Troublous Times in Burma. The 
deposition of the Buddhist king has thrown the re- 
ligion of which he was the patron into its dying 
throes. The form which these throes are assuming 
leaves no doubt as to the true character of the 
expiring monster, as it is the Buddhist priests 
themselves who are heading the various bands of 
dacoits, or highway robbers, who are infesting the 
whole country. These disturbances, which have 
followed hard on the war, have affected every one 
of our missions more or less. First Shwaygyeen 


and Toungoo felt the brunt of these attacks, then 
Rangoon and Thongzai were threatened, and now 
the murder of the Deputy Commissioner of Bassein 
warns us that it may be our turn next to experience 
such calamities. 


A Lull. —I take advantage, then, of this lull in 
mission work, to report that before the Henthada 
field became disturbed, it was my privilege to visit 
quite a number of churches, besides giving much 
time to the heathen who are unusually interested 


this year. There is reason to believe that the fall 
of the Burmese monarchy will give a fresh im- 
pulse to all our work in Lower Burma, as well as 
open up “the regions beyond” to the Gospel. 
Even the Chins and Karens, much as they hate 
the Burmans, have always had the dread of the 
religious intolerance of the Burman power as a 
barrier in the way of their embracing Christianity. 
“Wait till the English leave!” has always hung 
as a threat over the head of the native Christians. 
The removal of this sense of dread would sug- 
gest the need of reapers here as well as that of 
sowers in Upper Burma. 

Among the Results of our three-months_cam- 
paign in this field, we have to rejoice in the 
baptism of twenty-three, many of whom were con- 
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verts from heathenism, and some of whom are, we 
trust, “first fruits” from the regions to which they 
belong. We have especially to mention the bap- 
tism of seven Pwo Karens whom we have been 
wont to regard as particularly hardened, as they 
were the godless children of Christian parents. 
The dying words of their aged pastor, however, 
seem to have been blessed to their spiritual quick- 
ening. In our work among the heathen, we have 
to recognize the great services rendered the mis- 
sion by Thrah Kyau-zah, one of my father’s pioneer 
workers, who has only lately been prevailed upon 
to resume his valuable labors after a lapse of 
years. Would we had many more such helpers in 
our work! 

Among Red-letter Days within the last three 
months must be mentioned the commencement of 
the Karen Theological Seminary, which it was my 
privilege to attend last month for the first time. 
Of special interest to me was the graduation of my 
first son in the faith, being the first graduate of the 
Seminary who has graduated from our school since 
my arrival in the country. I was also touched 
by the address of the first full graduate from 
Northern Siam, who illustrated his theme, “ Com- 
passion for the Lost,” by the compassion of the 
Karens of Burma, but for which he would still 
be in the darkness in which he was only five years 
ago. He expressed his determination to go in 
person to the religiously destitute region from 
which he came. 

Our Two Associations have just followed one 
another in quick succession in this field. The 
former was the Pegu Burman Association, which 
met this year in this city, and in which we all — 
Chins, Karens, Burmans, and missionaries — got 
so blessedly mixed up, that, for the time being at 
least, we all spoke “the language of Canaan.” 
The only drawback to the completion of our joy 
was the absence through sickness of dear, good 
Dr. Stevens; but even the sorrow of his absence 
was mitigated by the telegraphic inter-communica- 
tion of Scriptural greetings. The latter gathering 
was our Chin and Karen Association of Henthada 
and Tharrawaddy, which was much benefited by 
the presence of brother Hascall and his family, as 
well as that of brother Eveleth from Toungoo, On 
this occasion there were more than twelve hundred 
people in attendance in all, many of them being 
Karen and Burman heathen, who seemed to be 
deeply impressed by the meetings. The number 
of baptisms for the year, including the fifty-nine 
from Arracan, was two hundred and twenty-five, 
of whom a hundred and eighteen were converts 
from heathenism. This shows a marked increase 
over last year, as will the contributions for this 
year, as well as the number of churches, seven new 
churches having been received last week. There 
are also indications, however, that our association 
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is too widely separated for the most effective work. 
We are, therefore, hoping within a year to be so 
re-enforced as to divide into at least three associa- 
tions, each with its missionary head. In addition 
to the Henthada Karen Association, it will be 
necessary to form at least a Tharrawaddy Karen 
Association, and an association in Arracan, with 
— whom as missionary leaders? 


Rev. David Smith. 


SHWAYGYEEN, Jan. 6, 1886. 

War.— We are having now our part of the 
Burman war. We were attacked at Shwaygyeen, 
Dec. 12, by about three hundred and fifty dacoits. 
About a hundred crossed the river. Ten of them 
landed on our compound, and killed one of our 
Karen Christians —the deacon of the Karen 
church —in front of his own door, chopping him 
cruelly. My wife and baby and all the school ran 
to the jungle. The main body of dacoits were 
repulsed just above the Burman end of the com- 
pound, and driven across the river again. Two 
were wounded, and are now in the hospital which 
they came to burn; six or eight were killed; and 
about fifty prisoners were taken, who are now 
being tried. We have barricaded the mission- 
house, and all the Karens sleep in and under the 
house, both school and those living in the village 
near. We have several guns, and some good 
spears and dahs, with which we intend, with the 
Lord’s help, to hold the fort. 

My double-barrelled rifle, which was given me 
through some of my class associates, enabled me 
to participate in the fray. I had the good luck 
which I wished the young men on the ship on our 
way out who were going to join the army in Egypt, 
“not to get hit, or to hit any one.” The gun which 
the dacoits took from the Karen Christian was 
double-barrelled; both barrels were fired at me, 
but the result was only to frighten the whole com- 
pany of dacoits up the river away from the mission 
property, for I was in the corner of the Burman 
compound, whither I had followed the ten who 
killed the deacon of our church, they running 
along the river, and I along the ridge. There they 
joined the whole body. I also had reached the same 
place in the bushes, and the dacoits did not know 
I was alone, and so they emptied the gun which 
they had plundered, and then all ran up the jungle 
road, and came around to the main road leading by 
the front of our compound, and so to the town. 
Here they were met by a company of soldiers who 
sent them hurling into the river again, in which 
position I fired ten shots to no effect, except to 
increase their efforts to regain the opposite bank, 
and the intense interest which I had in seeing how 
near my bullets came without hitting. 

Our Baby, five months old, was separated from 
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his mother until four o’clock in the afternoon. I 
found him about two miles and a half away in the 
jungle. We had some anxiety when most of the 
school returned, and no one knew of or had seen 
the baby. But a smail party of children were still 
missing, and the baby was found, as we had hoped, 
with them. He had had nothing to eat all day, yet 
had not cried, and was as good-natured as though 
nothing had happened when I found him. Placing 
a blanket about my neck so as to make a loop in 
front, I put him in, and mounted my pony. The 
little fellow put his thumb in his mouth, fell asleep, 
and we jogged home, the Karen boys carrying my 
gun and ammunition which that day seemed a 
desirable accompaniment. 

This Attack on Shwaygyeen caused great excite- 
ment, and every one’s nerve is on edge. So many 
of these dacoits escaped, and so many are raiding 
the country everywhere, that a return was expected. 
And now we are daily kept in anxiety by reports. 
We know that about two hundred men are in the 
jungle only a day’s journey off; and they say that 
they are only waiting for re-enforcements, though 
they have collected twelve hundred men, which 
will enable them to burn Shwaygyeen, and kill all 
the English. This is a sort of general uprising, 
commencing with a disaffected foongyee (priest), 
and accumulating as one village after another is 
plundered. All bad characters join in for the 
spoils. The particular phase of the movement is, 
that it is a blow aimed everywhere at the English. 
It is an offshoot of the Upper Burma affair, and 
has grown to such dimensions so suddenly that 
there has been no opportunity to check the spread. 
A few troops arrived in Shwaygyeen scarcely in 
time to save the place. A large part of the dis- 
trict has been plundered. The heathen Karen 
villages constitute the base of supplies to the party 
now accumulating against Shwaygyeen for a sec- 
ond attack; not willingly, perhaps, but they are 
compelled to aid. 

Fortifying. — For the last three days we have 
converted the entire school into a working-party 
to cut brush and trees, so as to clear the field; 
and we are making batteries or breast-works of 
the wood along the river; for, should they cross 
the river, our compound must be the battle-ground 
from its position, and would have been entirely 
overrun at the first attack, had I not appeared in 
the jungle bordering the upper edge when the 


-dacoits crossed the river. But the supposition on 


their part that I was not alone sent them flying up 
the river, lest they should be ambushed ; and be- 


‘fore they got back again to the compound by the 
- upper road, the soldiers arrived from the town. 


The Prisoners were taken by Shan villagers 
across the river whither the dacoits retreated : and 
now about fifty of these plunderers sit in the 
court-house, with their wrists and ankles chained 


two and two, as tame as kittens, and we go among 
them with no arms whatever; while their weapons 
—guns of various sorts, iron spears stuck with 
knives in the ends, bamboos sharpened, and 
swords, or what they call here dads, of various 
make and shape —lie piled on the floor as dumb 
but sure witnesses against them; the owners mean 
time squatting on the floor, and holding up pious 
hands to Buddha to give speed to their fellows 
working for their deliverance only one day’s jour- 
ney away. But we console ourselves in the fact that 
Buddha is dead; and God has delivered them into 
our hands, and will also, deliver their accomplices 
if they come. 

No Alarm.—I hope all this will cause our 
friends no alarm, for I believe that we are safe 
here, and I am sure that soon we shall be able to 
write pleasanter things. The sound of the ham- 
mer is heard on our new buildings, and our school 
has been but little interrupted. We are able to 
possess the§land, and having once come up we do 
not propose to turn back, but our enemies shall be 
bread for us. These people, though numerous, are 
great cowards; one can chase a thousand, and two 
put ten thousand to flight, unless they take you 
unawares, and then they are barbarous. 

Jan. 7. — Last evening a hundred more troops 
arrived, and two pieces of artillery which were 
placed at one of the fords, and a party of soldiers 
were sent out to, if possible, drive in the dacoits. 
On application to the commissioner I secured 
twenty-six old bayonets, which we at once put on 
sticks straightened and smoothed for handles.’ At 
eleven o’clock in the evening many boys were thus 
at work, and soon all were well armed with a suit- 
able stick with a rusty bayonet on the end. This 
morning all] are scouring their bayonets with brick 
and making them smooth and bright. Before, | 
had had made thirteen heavy spears; these in the 
hands of the men, together with several light Ka- 
ren lances and about nine guns, and ten or fifteen 
swords together with bayonets, constitute our 
preparation for the dacoits. Besides, we have 
further barricaded the space under the house by 
nailing planks to the posts and setting up wood 
three or four feet long on the end. This makes a 
sort of fort forty by sixty feet, and six feet high, in 
which many sleep. It is our stronghold in case oi 
attack. The veranda above we have barricaded 
with large sheets of galvanized iron, and the girls 
and women many of them sleep above. This 
morning all is quiet, except that we hear for the 
first time that the dacoits are wasting the Karen 
Christian villages. The mission is perfectly safe, 
but the sheep in the mountains are, I fear, being 
spoiled. Still we hope for the best. 

The Deputy Commissioner has just gone out, 
with one of our Karens as guide, to spy out the 
whereabouts of the dacoits. I am not anxious on 
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account of their coming to Shwaygyeen, for I 
know we are amply prepared for them; but I fear 
that they may pass by Shwaygyeen, and join the 
party who are already in the Karen villages farther 
up the Sitang River. There is no danger of the 
mission, for we have our new water-tank partially 
filled; and should they get in for a moment, and fire 
our buildings, we can soon put out the fire; besides, 
our new buildings are so constructed as not to 
burn easily. Mr. Hale and family are in Rangoon. 
They were travelling in the district and through 
the villages now burned, and providentially were 
drifted just ahead of the dacoits, so that they 
could look back and see the sky lighted up in the 
evéning where they had been the day before in the 
morning. 

The Commissioner returned in a short time, 
stating that the dacoits were in our immediate 
neighborhood, and were liable to be in at any mo- 
ment. School was immediately dismissed, and all 
went to work with wood and boards to strengthen 
the barricade. My wife has prepared ropes for 
the water-buckets, and the boys are sweeping the 
shavings again out of the new house. The sol- 
diers have gone out to meet the dacoits, and 
another company lies in front, and a little below 
our compound; while just now I am called out to 
be asked if our buildings are open for guards. 
And one company is located in front of our com- 
pound, and another on Mr. Hale’s compound, 
while I return to write, with my rifle in my lap. 
We have our ladders all ready in case of fire, and 
feel confident and secure. Our hour of prayer has 
heen delayed until nearly eleven o’clock; and as 
we sit reading, the path of the enemy is made 
plain by the smoke rising along the foot of the 
mountains from the burning villages. The dis- 
tance looks about two hours’ walk. My wife has 
just now barricaded her room with the mattresses 
of two beds. 

Jan. 9. — The soldiers who went out yesterday 
morning to meet the dacoits found them about six 
miles out. One of our Karen Christians acted as 
guide. Inthe night he returned with a message 
for more troops, who have just gone back, hoping 
to capture the dacoits, if possible. A very great 
number is reported, probably three or four hun- 
dred. Karens came in last night stating that there 
were in the jungle, subject to one leader, about two 
thousand. There is no doubt that all the Karens 
south of Shwaygyeen and east of the Sitang River, 
have been spoiled, for their villages have been the 
base of supplies for all these dacoits. Not many, 
however, of these Karens are Christians. But 
there is great danger of these Karens making a 
clean sweep northward above Shwaygyeen; in that 
case, all of our Christian villages will be spoiled 
just at the time of year when their crops are gath- 
ered and all their substance is at hand, their 
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ducks, chickens, pigs, elephants, and ¢ very thing 
taken, and their houses burned. The village in 
which we had the association last year is just south 
of Shwaygyeen and a little east in the mountains. 
That was burned Jan. 1. The Bible and hymn- 
book in the chapel were cut to pieces, and the 
Karens escaped with only the clothing they had 
on, and are now sleeping in the jungle. The fact 
that the head man of this movement is a poongyee 
shows that the uprising is animated somewhat by 
a religious zeal. It is now one o’clock, and no 
word has come from the dacoits. Our Karen girls 
are putting up a placard, — put ‘out by the general 
of police of British Burma, — offering a reward of 
five thousand rupees for the leader, dead or alive. 

The Soldiers who went out yesterday morning 
have just returned, bearing one wounded soldier, 
shot through the arm by dacoits. Soldiers state 
that the dacoits were five hundred strong, and 
having with them four elephants, —all of whom 
have made a successful retreat into the hills. 
Thus my prophecy as regards the safety of Shway- 
gyeen and the mission is fulfilled, at least for the 
present. 


Rev. L. W. Cronkhite. 
BAssEIN, Feb. 23, 1886. 


Dacoits. — Bassein is just now having its share 
of the dacoit alarm which has been felt so keenly 
at Shwaygyeen and other places. There is a band 
of desperadoes, supposed to number fifty or more, 
in the mountains west of here. Three parties, I 
hear, have been despatched in pursuit. Govern- 
ment has accepted the services of some twenty 
Karen Christians to go along with the troops. We 
have no reason here in the city to fear these dacoits. 
But the most vigilant watch is being kept of neces- 
sity, lest the multitudinous evil characters in and 
about the city take advantage of the disturbed 
state of affairs. Strict patrol is maintained every 
night throughout the city. I have eight school- 
boys to watch the mission premises every night. 
They march about with gun and sword. Of course 
all this is one of the after-waves of the war in 
Upper Burma. Our Deputy Commissioner was 
brought in dead yesterday morning, he having fallen 
among dacoits alone and unarmed at a distance 
from the city. We have a gunboat here with her 
crew, also some sepoys. Over all the tumult 
sound the Psalmist’s words, “‘He shall not be 
afraid of evil tidings; his heart is fixed, trusting 
in the Lord.” 

Self-Support.— Like many others, we believe 
in it, and are trying to promote it. I doubt very 
strongly indeed whether our Pwos would be able 
to support entirely their town school and their 
jungle schools, even if they were totry. They ao, 
however, wholly support their jungle schools, and 
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have a society for promoting evangelistic work 
among the heathen about them. To its support 
they contribute. All such funds are managed 
solely by the society. I have nothing to do with 
them, save the right of giving counsel. I found this 
society in existence when I came here, and I re- 
joice over it. It seems to me better that they 
should do their work themselves, if only fairly 
well, than that their missionary should do it for 
them, were he the wisest man on the foreign field. 
So far as I can judge from the minutes of past 
Associations, there has been a decided increase in 
Karen gifts for the town school. This year we 
have received Rs. 630 during the eleven months 
now past, and 457 baskets of paddy. 

Building. — A few years ago, our mission prem- 
ises were destitute of almost every thing. The 
Karens built a new dormitory for our school-boys, 
a large and strong one. America gave us a new 
and thoroughly good dwelling-house. The Karens, 
America, and the Government here have provided 
Rs. 10,000 for a new chapel-schoolhouse ; the con- 
tract is let, and the work begun. Now we want a 
substantial dormitory for our girls, three houses 
for native teachers, a new paddy-house, a school 
woodshed, a new well, etc." How grateful to God 
I shall be if I can see these things accomplished ! 
What has been done thus far is due mostly to my 
predecessors. Now I want to work until Karen 
and American money in just proportions put the 
compound into thorough working order. ‘Then 
there is the native giving for evangelistic and jungle- 
school work to be pressed. 


The Kachin Mission. 
Rev. W. H. Roberts. 


Buamo, Jan. 16, 1886. 

New Sort of Work. — I have made one short 
visit to the mountains with some of the staff of- 
ficers, where we found an elevation of 3,254 feet 
within twenty miles of the city. Within the last 
ten days more than two hundred and fifty Kachins 
have come to me to explain the new rule, and to 
help them in many ways. I have called fifteen or 
twenty Saubwas to come down for a talk with the 
political agent. I talk from early morning until 
eight and sometimes ten o’clock in the evening. 
As there is but one political agent to attend to 
every thing, I have to devote my time almost ex- 
clusively to helping Major Cook. He tells me in 
a few words what he wishes to say, and leaves me 
to explain by the hour or day as the case may re- 
quire. The troops often mistake a Kachin for a 
Burman or Shan, and disarm him, whereupon the 
Kachin comes to me to go and explain; or some 
coolie or Madrasse takes a goat orgpig, and gives 
half its value: I am called to settle the matter. 
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The political officer and government desire to keep 
on friendly terms with the Kachins, and request 
that for the present I do all I can to see that they 
are treated in a becoming manner. As there is 
not a camp or zayat anywhere near for the Kachins 
to camp, and should they stop some one would 
take their cattle or fowls, they all flock here. 
While I write, four men are looking in the window, 
asking questions. Should I drive them away, 
more would come and take their places. : 

The Kowrie Christians have come down, and 
report all well. Koteh has a school of ten or 
fifteen, and some are asking for baptism. The old 
men say that for two months, while Koteh was 
among the Chingpaus, the children sung and read 
to them, and they were thus enabled to keep up 
worship. I trust Mrs. Roberts may be able to 
return this spring, and that you may be able to 
send a good man with a wife at the same time. 
We should have three men on the east side of the 
river to gather in the fruit of former sowing. The 
Kachins are a teachable people, prepared of the 
Lord; and the question now comes, will the 
American Baptists re-enforce us with two or three 
missionary families, and a young lady or two for 
school work, or shall others come and take these 
people from us? I hope to go into tae mountains 
as soon as I am through interpreting for Major 
Cook. I have called the three Karens to return, 
and expect them by every steamer. 


ASSAM. 
The Assamese (Mission. 
Rev. C. E. Burdette. 
Gownatl, Jan. 30, 1886. 

In a Tour through the Christian villages of 
the Kamrup District, and a mass-meeting of Chris- 
tians which followed it, three weeks were spent in 
camp; all the Christian villages and the church- 
rolls examined, and twenty-seven candidates bap- 
tized, and fourteen restored. Five of those restored 
were from a village which had gone back to hea- 
thenism in a body. One other such village was 
visited, but without inducing them to return again 
to Christianity. Having no tent, it was not possi- 
ble for us to stop over night in a heathen village. 
The Christian villages put up houses for our accom- 
modation as they received word of our approach. 
The tour was made without hired coolies. A cart 
was engaged to take us three days’ march from 
Gowahati on the Dak road (post-road). Here we 
were met by men from the first village; and from 
that time until we were landed safely in our bun- 
galow again, our carrying was done by volunteers 
from the Christian villages. Sometimes we would 
pass one or two nights in villages too small to 
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furnish us coolies. In such cases the men from 
the last large village stayed with us, or men from 
the next large village came out to meet us. In 
such cases the men carried only two pounds of 
rice each (one day’s rations) from their own vil- 
lage, and we furnished what food they needed to 
buy for the remainder of the time. 

The Mass Meeting resulted in the organiza- 
tion of an association of all the Christians in the dis- 
trict, and the appointment of an itinerant preacher 
to be supported by their contributions. Under 
such circumstances I felt constrained to accept their 
offerings as an additional specific donation. Five 
boys and eight girls are now in Gowhati to study 
under Mrs. Burdette and myself during the summer. 
The'r instruction will begin on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary. 

The First Village we visited is one of the three 
large Christian villages; but it took all the men of 
the village a whole day to erect houses for our 
reception, and carry our luggage from the cart-road. 
As this was done in the very midst of the rice- 
harvest, when a day’s delay is an additional chance 
for deer and monkeys and wild hogs and elephants 
to ravage their fields, we were deeply touched by 
such a token of cordiality and of interest in our 
work. We were the first missionaries who had 
ever visited them, and been able to converse with 
them in their own tongue; and Mrs. Burdette was 
the first white woman who had ever been seen in 
their village. There was accordingly a consid- 
erable degree of interest arising from mere curi- 
osity, which gave us many ears to speak to. But 
even the heathen Garos willingly listen to the 
gospel, and acknowledge its excellence; but they 
fail to realize the terrible, eternal consequences of 
sin, and say that it is no use for them to try to 
give up drink and become Christians. At this 
place three requested to be restored to the church, 
and three applied for baptism. Only one of the 
former three gave satisfactory evidence of repent- 
ance, and was accordingly restored. The latter 
three were baptized by Kandura on Monday, and 
the four received the right hand of fellowship in 
the evening. 

A Peculiar Feature of our meetings, arising 
from the lack of hymn-books, first appeared at this 
place. Some of the Christians have Garo hymn- 
books, and some have Assamese. A few have 
both. Both books are now out of print, and it is 
impossible to obtain any of either language. I 
therefore selected hymns which have been trans- 
lated from the Assamese into Garo; and, as the 
translations are of the same metre, each one sang 
from the book he held in his hand, or from the 
words he had learned by heart. Here, as in all 
our tour, part of the meetings were conducted by 
Kandura in Assamese, and part by myself in Garo. 
On the Last Evening I spent in this village, I 
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sat up quite late with the men around a large fire 
built near our house. I found the men quite de- 
sirous of taking hold of some kind of Christian 
work; and as we were talking over the various 
places needing religious teachers, it was suggested 
that one man might do a great deal of good, trav- 
elling from place to place. When I asked if they 
could support such a man themselves, they said 
they were not sure, but thought it would be well to 
have Christians from all the villages meet together 
and discuss the matter. I told them to prepare a 
letter written in both Garo and Assamese, and place 
it in my hands, inviting all the villages to send their 
leading men to a sort of mass-meeting at Kinan- 
gaon on Sunday, the 24th of January. We read 
the letters in the various villages as we passed 
along, and everywhere met with a glad approval of 
the meeting and its object. On the appointed day 
large delegations from all the villages having 
teachers, and from some in which there are no 
teachers, met at Kinangaon, and voted to take 
what money they had on hand to put a man in the 
field, and to make a strong effort to keep him 


there. 


Raising Contributions. — When the contribu- 
tions for the last year were reported, the village of 
Kinangaon was found to have contributed more 
than twice as much as the next highest contributor, 
although this second village was reputed the more _ 
wealthy. The secret of it seemed to lie in the 
different methods used for raising money in the 
two villages. In the second village, a monthly col- 
lection is taken; while in Kinangaon the whole 
village sets apart a portion of their land for be- 
nevolent purposes. All the villages contribute in 
grain, and, later, towards the planting and cultivat- 
ing and reaping and threshing of the crops from 
this plat; and thus, by an effort which is burden- 
some to none, they zre able to lend a strong hand 
to the cause of their Saviour. Perhaps I should 
add that the joint cultivation of a “devoted field” 
is carried on alongside of the “usual monthly col- 
lection.” The village is a part of a large village 
called Burimara. 

A Neighboring Village was visited only after 
a good deal of insistance on my part. Even Kan- 
dura shook his head, and declined to go with me. 
But the natives acknowledged that they could go 
and return in a day, and I insisted that I could do 
as much as they. I was surprised to reach the 
village in less than two hours; and overjoyed 
when, at the close of our meeting, I found five of 
them willing to take a fresh stand for Christ. 
They returned to Jah Kora with me that evening; 
and the circumstances of their case, and favorable 
testimonies concerning their general character, 
induced us to restore them at once to church fel- 
lowship. This village is called Somarang. One 
of the five restored can read a little, and promised 
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to help the rest by reading aloud from the Scrip- 
tures. 

A School. — It is with a view to securing a few 
helpers of whose ability and attainments I may be 
personally assured, and with whose moral charac- 
ter and personal peculiarities I may be acquainted, 
and whom, under God, I may have shaped a little 
according to my own needs, that I have allowed a 
few lads to come to Gowhati to study with me. I 
would not hesitate to advise the expenditure of 
mission-money to induce them to place themselves 
under my influence, instruction, and prayers. 
Those who would censure such a course ought to 
think of the pit from which they were dug, and the 
rock from which they were hewn. They have not 
sprung (Baptists, at least) from an ancestry of 
noble, self-supporting missionary Christians. It 
is not many years since broad fields in New York 
and to the west and south of it were familiar 
enough with the application of very unhandsome 
epithets to those who, at their own cost, wanted to 
gather their ignorant children into secular and 
Sunday schools. In a land whose people were 
the heirs of ages of Christian instruction, the 
growth may well be more rapid than in this land 
whose very light is darkness, and to whom the 
gospel of love comes like an invitation to misery ; 
but the antecedent unworthiness of either must 
prevent unbridled censure of the other. Let 
American Baptists of the present generation pay 
back the money which prevented their obstinacy 
from becoming their ruin, and averted from their 
homes the wretchedness which they are now asked 
to ward off from coming generations in India. 
The pioneers of home mission-work have not lived 
to regret their enterprise. They form a cloud of 
witnesses now inciting us to maintain the “ pa- 
tience of hope.” 


JAPAN. 
Rev. G. H. Appleton. 
Mivyaticui, Cuosin, Feb. 9, 1886. 


Instead of Nakanosiki as our headquarters, 
we have had to make choice of Miyaichi, four 
miles distant from that place. As I see it now, I 
am glad that we have found it necessary to change. 
Miyaichi is more convenient as a centre, because 
it is the centre of the valley. It is the market as 
its name suggests. It is the chief point of heathen 
worship for this section, and it is wicked enough 
to satisfy all missionary demands. 

Our House. — My teacher has secured for us 
a house large enough for all our purposes, but so 
fearfully cold and damp that during the winter we 
are “caged.” I said the house was big enough 
for all purposes, and so it is; but our winter quar- 
ters are somewhat contracted. Dimensions as fol- 
lows: length, sixteen feet; width, twelve feet six 
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inches; height of ceiling, six feet six inches at 
highest part, the lowest measurement being five 
feet. Fortunately we are all short in stature, so 
no harm is done unless we are careless in the neigh- 
borhood of a certain cross-beam. The front is all 
window-slats with paper pasted over them to keep 
out the cold wind. Outlook upon the street is to 
be had through a single pane of glass seven inches 
by three: it is just two feet from the floor. 

How we live.— You have doubtless seen 
Japanese baskets so made that one fits into an- 
other, while that other fits into a third, and so on 
ad infinitum. Well, that’s the way we live now: 
every thing fits into its next larger neighbor. About 
our view! We have but one, viz., into the house 
of our neighbor over the way. He isa fish-dealer. 
Our next-door neighbor is the barber of the town. 
Now, this looks like very close quarters, don’t it? 
But it has its compensations. Thus, it is fearfully 
cold down here. The snow was eighteen inches 
deep a few days ago. Then came a cold rain, 
then a general freeze. It now looks like snow 
again. In this small room with so much furniture, 
and with five persons, we are the more easily kept 
warm. Our little oil-stove would be perfectly 
useless in any other place, but is all we need in 
this room. Then, again, our plan of making every 
thing ‘‘ dovetail ” into something else keeps things 
together. We never have to look more than six- 
teen feet for any thing we own. And our fish- 
dealing neighbor’s house keeps off much of the 
wind, and lends valuable help to our stove. Of 
course sweeping the room in the morning is a 
serious business, and it is done by putting the 
babies to bed, or sending them down stairs for the 
time, and then piling every thing movable on the 
bed. This is inconvenient; but then you see there 
is a space of only sixteen by twelve and a half feet 
to sweep, and it does not take long. The door into 
the room is so low and small that the servants 
(who in Japan as in America forget to shut the 
doors) can’t let in much cold air, even when they 
leave it open. I have pasted up the ceiling with 
Japanese paper to keep the feat in, and have 
pasted up every other crack (on the floor line) to 
keep the cold out. That’s the photograph of our 
“cage,” and a very snug little affair it is. It 
serves as bedroom and parlor, as dressing-room 
and dining-room, as study and library. In short, 
the corporate capacity of this little room is won- 
derful, and it holds five of the happiest people in 
the world! 

The Prospects.— It is rather early to make 
predictions about the prospects. To the view of 
faith, it is just as good as God the Father promised. 
To our natural sight, it seems that about seven or 
eight souls have found the Lord. We don’t know 
yet, only that they ask to be examined for baptism. 
A class of eight or ten has grown out of the 
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meetings thus far held; and as soon as I can get 
fixed, I mean to have daily work done where only 
unorganized work can now be carried on. Re- 
member that we have just reached Miyaichi. I 
have seen something of a few inquirers, and have 
hopes that I am not yet ready to put on record. 
In my next letter I may speak with more assur 
ance. It has been my lot (as it has the lot of 
every missionary with whom I have any acquaint- 
ance) so often,to make statements in perfectly 
good faith, and find that by the time they came out 
in print I would have to “eat my words,” that I 
have determined to adopt the “‘ festina lente” as 
a guide in future. All I say, then, is, I know that 
God is at work, and [ think the Holy Spirit has 
manifested the Son to some in this neighborhood. 
I am not discouraged, and I am not impatient for 
unhealthy encouragement. If I judge rightly, we 
will rejoice together in Miyaichi and in America. 
If I am too quick, “ my judgment is with the Lord.” 
There now! You know all that I know about 
the outlook. Together we will rejoice in hope. 


GERMANY. 
Rev. J. G. Fetzer. 
Oct. 29, 1885. 

The last Quarterly Reports were sent from the 
far north-east of our field, — Memel on the Baltic. 
At the time, i was on a trip visiting among the 
churches, the object of which was to try to interest 
them more in our work. The trip has done me 
much good, and I trust was not in vain as regards 
our churches. I was greatly pleased with what I 
saw out there. The meetings which I have been 
permitted to conduct were all very well attended. 
Nowhere in Germany is the attendance so large as 
out there, and nowhere is the membership increas- 
ing so fast as just in that region. One thing, how- 
ever, must not be left out of consideration; viz., 
the church has until now done less there than in 
other parts of the empire; and then the people are 
easily moved and religiously excited. Their re- 
ligion consists, therefore, principally in their sen- 
sibility and affection, and less in a full conviction 
as to the truth of what they believe. They are in 
many things, just in this direction, something like 
the negroes, who can easily be won to any opinion 
by one who understands how to rouse their feel- 
ings. Nevertheless, it is a magnificent work that 
is being done, and I rejoice to have been permitted 
to see it. 

On this Tour I visited also some of the mission- 
aries supported by the Union. I was glad to see 
them on their own fields. In a few instances a 
change would not be bad for either the Church or 
the missionary, but on the whole they seem to be 
very well adapted to the work they are called upon 
to perform. Some of the churches are scattered 
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over a large territory, with here a member and 
there a member, and the work is a very arduous 
one. All must be visited, everywhere they want 
preaching. Some of them have so many preaching 
stations that they can scarcely get around to them 


_all in one month. That such a work cannot be 


what it should be, is evident; but it cannot be other- 
wise until] a greater number of men can be sent 
out to take charge of some of these fields. 

Financial. — This again is closely connected 
with the financial status of our churches. Some 
few of the churches could do more than they are 
doing, but the majority of them cannot; and some 
of the churches will never be able to do so, because 
their members continually leave them by emigra- 
tion: so that, though they report baptisms quar- 
terly, they cannot show an actual increase. The 
city churches are the gainers; and these, after 
they are sufficiently strong, will have to assist 
the country churches as their feeders. I am quite 
convinced that the strength of our work lies in the 
cities, where the influence of the clergy is less felt 
than in small towns and villages where the pastor 
is supreme, and the village teacher and the other 
officials stand under his guidance. 

Triennial Meetings. — On my way back I 
stopped at Berlin to attend our triennial meetings. 
There were over a hundred and seventy-one dele- 
gates present, besides a large number of visitors. 
The reports of the different standing committees 
were very encouraging. The publishing work which 
Dr. Bickel has charge of is prospering, and our Bible 
school is gradually gaining a place in the hearts of 
most of our people. They show this by an in- 
creasing liberality, as the following figures, embra- 
cing the last three years, will show: In 1882-83, 
they contributed towards our school 8,781.67 marks, 
equal to $2,110; in 1883-84, 8,615.60 marks, or 
$2,071 ; and in 1884-85, 11,254.29 marks, or $2,705. 
This is not a large sum; but, considering the cir- 
cumstances, it is an encouraging sign, and gives 
hope for the future. Thus we were able to see 
that the Lord is blessing the work in this direction 
also, and our arms are being strengthened. The 
brethren felt greatly thankful toward the Missionary 
Union and the Publication Society for the assist- 
ance they have been rendering our cause, and hope 
they will continue a while longer. 

Theological School. — Shortly after my return 
home, the new session in our theological school 
began. Besides the seven remaining ones, new 
men have entered. One of them is from Riga, 
Russia, another from Buda Pesth, Hungary, and a 
third is from Switzerland. Thus all parts of our 
large field are represented in the junior class, and 
among the seniors we have a Bulgarian. This 
shows that our school is felt to be a necessary 
institution for the maintenance and furtherance of 
our cause. I am not certain whether I have written 
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about the close of our last term, and where those 
that were graduated have found occupation. Last 
year, aside from our regular course, we had an 
irregular or select one, for men who had no time 
to spend four years for study. In this class we 
had seven men, who left their fields for study with 
the intention ultimately to return to them. In 
some cases they have gone into other fields, but all 
of them are working for the Lord. Of our three 
graduates, two have gone into the eastern provinces 
of Prussia, and the third to Odessa in South Russia. 
Some of these brethren will receive something from 
the money appropriated for the work in Northern 
Europe. One of them, brother Kromun, has al- 
ready reported to your Committee. Our closing 


exercises were very interesting, and made a good 
and favorable impression on the many friends 
present. 


HENTHADA. — The census of 1881 shows 
conclusively that Henthada district is more 
thickly settled than any other district in Bur- 
ma, the average here being one hundred and 
sixty to the square mile. This is much greater 
than the Rangoon district even. The Chris- 
tians are few and scattered, many of them 
very ignorant, and unable to support preachers 
without much help. To be sure, they bear wit- 
ness to the truth; but they are busy with the 
work necessary for the support of their fami- 
lies, and to pay their heavy taxes, so that they 
have very little time in which to go about and 
preach. Hence the great need of helping any 
of them who feel a call to preach, to go out and 
bring the heathen out of death into life. We 
certainly wish the home treasury might be re- 
lieved of the support of native helpers; but 
for a time this cannot be. It certainly is not 
wise to hire preachers who have not received a 
divine call to the work ; but if there are those 
who feel the “woe” upon them, and yet are 
bound to devote all their energies from day- 
light to dark to provide rice and curry for them- 
selves and their families, it seems to us it is 
wise to cut their bonds, and set them free for 
the work of the gospel. It costs the Union 


twelve hundred dollars for the support of an 
The same 


American missionary one year. 
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PovERTY is the load of some, and wealth is 
the load of others, perhaps the greater load 
of the two. It may weigh them to perdition. 
Bear the load of thy neighbor’s poverty, and 
let him bear with thee the load of thy wealth. 
Thou lightenest thy load by lightening his. — 
— Augustine. 


“WE read that the Jews never counted their 
alms-giving a part of their tithe-paying. Yet 
alms-giving was always a sacred duty with 
them. This, however, could not begin until 
the tithes were provided for. Their charities 
must be taken out of thenine-tenths of their 
incomes, not out of the Lord's one-tenth.” 


amount would enable from twelve to sixteen 
native brethren to spend all their time at work 
for their Master. The majority of native work- 
ers need the supervision of a missionary in 
order that they may work to advantage. One 
missionary, with a corps of from twelve to six- 
teen native preachers of the kind indicated, 
could accomplish vastly more than could two 
American missionaries in the same time with- 
out such native helpers; and yet the outlay 
would be the same. It seems to us that what 
is wanted is the greatest return for the amount 
of money invested. If such return can be ob- 
tained by employing native preachers, then let 
us employ them, and — adopting the words of 
Patrick Henry —‘“if that be subsidy, make 
the most of it.” — Rev. W. H. S. HASCALi. 


TOUNGOO. — I wish I could give you 
the exact status of self-support in the 
churches, but I cannot. Most of them are 
practically self-supporting: i.e., some have 
not a pice help in any way; some, the teach- 
ers are helped in small sums, supplementing 
the church help. My accounts will give a 
better idea of this matter than any report. 
I assure you I am doing, as I always have 
been, my level best to develop self-help 
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in these churches. If you can find a man 
who could do better, send him on sharp. 
He is the man we are looking for. I am 
expecting, as I always have been, a large 
ingathering in this field. Perhaps it is to 
come by gradual growth, and it may be it 
will be a sudden and combined move. We 


are laying out for and expecting it. — Rev. A. 
BUNKER, Feb. 18, 1886. 
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THATONE.— | write from Thatone, where 
I had the pleasure, a couple of hours ago, of 
administering baptism to two converts, the 
fruits of Mrs. Kelley’s work among the Shans 
and Toungthoos. The Lord is prospering her 
work, and it is a pleasure to accept her invi- 
tations to come up and baptize, and administer 
the Lord’s Supper. — Rev. E. W. KELLy, 
Feb. 4, 1886. 


THE PROSPECTIVE ADVANCE OF MIS- 
SIONS. —I cannot think it exaggeration to 
say, in view of the changes thus occurring 
within the century, that the astonishing prep- 
aration of the world for the first proclama- 
tion of the Master in it is now followed, if not 
surpassed, by a majestic preparation of man- 
kind for such a testimony to be given to him 
as hitherto no dream of the heart has ima- 
gined to be possible. The establishment and 
extension of the Roman Empire at the time 
of his advent, the simultaneous prevalence in 
cultivated communities of the Greek language, 
with that prolific and fascinating literature 
which made it a unique educational force, the 
sudden and wide dispersion of the Jews to 
different parts of the civilized world, — these 
are recognized by all historical students as 
giving at least extraordinary opportunity, by 
most as giving divine facilities, to the apostolic 
presentation of the Master. The marvellous 
secular progress of mankind in the last eighty 
years, the unexpected advancements or reces- 
sions of states with the closer connections 
arising between them, and the opening of all 
lands to the moral forces dominant in Chris- 
tendom, —these give an equally majestic op- 
portunity, in our time, for the furthest and 
swiftest exhibition of Him in whom the world 
has its help and its hope. Gradual prepara- 
tion, ultimating in sudden consummation, is 
often God’s method in history. It was so 
before the coming of the Master. It was so 
before the conversion of the Empire. It was 
so, signally, before the Reformation. It seems 


to be so in our day. — Rev. R. S. Storrs, 
D.D. 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE PRESENT. — Certainly there has not 
been a time, since the words of the text were 
spoken to the apostles, when his command 
came to his followers with a more impellant, 
imperative force: “ Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me, both in Jerusalem and in all Judza, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” The tenderness and majesty 
of his divine personality, only more evident 
across the track of the troubled centuries 
than in the day when Peter preached, or Paul 
wrote his letters to the churches, seem surely 
destined with increasing rapidity to enlighten 
and renovate the inhabited world. It is not 
an unwarranted enthusiasm which expects it. 
The conclusion comes from the study of his- 
tory; from the clear observation of the light 
which increasingly irradiates the lands from 
this King in his beauty; from indications as 
palpable in the progress of the race for the 
last hundred years as is the sun climbing 
through the mists to the meridian. “ Vexilla 
regis prodeunt.” “The royal banners go for- 
ward.” Weare following One whose standard 
goes down before no onset, because upheld by 
immortal hands; and the slow and stately 
movement of the centuries has in our time 
quickened to swift majesty of march, to carry 
to supremacy the lordship of Christ. — REv. 
R. S. Storrs, D.D. 


THE BUDDHIST’S FUTURE. — If he has 
committed crimes, or failed in his duty to- 
wards his relatives, he descends in the scale 
of being, and must return to the earth as a 
woman or an animal. The greater his crimes, 
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the lower his fall, even to snakes or insects. 
If he conducts himself well in animal life, he 
may, by the same process of successive births 
in the ascending scale, again attain to man- 
hood, then become a genius, and so continue 
to rise until he attains to perfect happiness 
and perfection by being absorbed into Buddha. 
If a woman is obedient to her husband and 
his relatives, and has had sons, she may have 
the happiness of being returned to this world 
as a man, and thus havea chance to reach 
Buddha’s heaven; but as a woman, there 
seems to be no promise of heaven for her. 
This belief in the transmigration of souls 
explains the vegetarian diet of the Buddhist. 
No zealous Buddhist will touch meat, or even 
eggs, neither will he kill the smallest insect ; 
for, as he says, in doing so he may be killing 
his own relatives. 


MADAGASCAR. — The text of the treaty 
between the French Republic and the Queen 
of Madagascar, which was concluded on the 
17th of December last, has come to hand, 
from which it appears that the statements 
made in the French Assembly were quite ex- 
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aggerated, the Malagasy having refused to 
yield many points insisted on by the French. 
There is, indeed, to be a French resident at 
Antananarivo, who is “to control the foreign 
relations of Madagascar ;” but this apparently 
does not abrogate existing treaties with Ger- 
many, the United States, and England. The 
French forego their claim to an indemnity, 
although two million dollars are to be applied 
to the settlement of certain French claims. 
The French are not to interfere with the inter- 
nal administration of the country. This will 
leave the people free to receive missionaries 
from any quarter, without interference from 
Roman-Catholic authorities. The queen is 
to be represented as ruler over the whole 
island, save that the Bay of Diego Suarez is 
reserved for the French. While some terms 
of this treaty are to be regretted, it is on the 
whole honorable to the Malagasy, and wil! 
put a stop for the present to the outrageous 
conduct of France in its relation to that island. 
The London Missionary Society is to be con- 
gratulated that it now has free opportunity to 
continue its magnificent work in Madagascar. 
— Missionary Herald. 


OTHER SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN BOARD. — A Bible Dictionary 
has been published in Marathi, based upon Dr. 
Schaff’s, and prepared by Rev. H. J. Bruce of Sa- 
tara. This forms a valuable addition to the Chris- 
tian literature of India. —— Robert Arthington of 
Leeds, Eng., has offered to place with the Ameri- 
can Board a fund of £5,000, the income to be used 
for the support of a mission among the Masai and 
Kwafi tribes to the east of Victoria Nyanza, East 
Central Africa. The whole cost of such a mission 
would be $8,000 or $10,000 per annum. The Pru- 
dential Committee have the subject under consid- 
eration. —— The jubilee of the Zulu Mission was 
celebrated at Adams, Amanzimtote, beginning 
Sunday, Dec. 20, 1885, and continuing six days. 
A special feature was the dedication of “ Jubilee 
Hall,” a large building for the use of the Aman- 
zimtote Seminary. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. — The total 
receipts of the missionary treasury for home and 
foreign missions for the year ending Oct. 31, 1885, 
were $831,028.36, about $70,000 more than in any 
previous year; and the expenditures, $784,078.74. 


The debt of the Society was reduced from $57, 
635-20 to $40,685.58. The appropriations for for- 
eign missions for the current year amount to 
$440,536. The summary of the foreign missions 
gives the following totals : — 


\Mission-| Native 
ARIES. | WORKERS. 


MISSIONS. 


| Men. 

| Women. 

| Ordained. 

| Unordained. 


Africa . 
South America . 
China 
Germany . 
Norway 
Sweden . 
Denmark . 
India. 
Bulgaria 
Italy . 

exico . 
Korea 
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13,641 
75 
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437 1,233 
2,408 1,003 
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| 3463 
| 9,614 - 
| | 9°7 
| 1,025 | 3,966 
33 55 
17 99 
| 92 1,2 
77 728 
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ENGLISH BAPTIST. —“The Missionary 
Herald” for March contains a map of the explora- 
tions of Mr. George Grenfell in the mission-steamer 
“Peace ” during 1884 and 1885. The map shows an 
unexpectedly large amount of navigable water in 
the tributaries of the Congo, several of them having 
been ascended by Mr. Grenfell for four hundred 
miles from the main river, and others for lesser 
distances. Mr. Grenfell’s observations everywhere 
confirm the statements in regard to the productive 
and populous character of the interior Congo val- 
ley, and numerous favorable sites for the location 
ef mission stations were discovered by him. 
The receipts of the Society to March were slightly 
behind the expenditures ; but there were good 
hopes that the deficit would be made up, and the 
Society would close the year without a debt as last 
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year, notwithstanding the large expenditures on 
the Congo Mission. The only English missionary 
societies whose finances are in a prosperous con- 
dition are those which are carrying on missions 
at a large expense in Central Africa. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN. — Ata late 
meeting of the Foreign Missions Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, the convener 
reported that a very handsome offer has just been 
made by Mr. J. T. Morton, a member of the church, 
to defray all the expense of sending out to Western 
China, by the new opening through Burma, four 
missionaries, two erdained and two medical, and 
to pay their salaries and all incidental expenses 
for a period of three years. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


INDIA. — There were 420,768 Mohammedan 
children attending school in Bengal last year, an 
increase of 28,765 over 1884. There were also 
75,770 girls at the 2,309 girls’ schools, an increase 
of 10,887 scholars and 524 schools. We some- 
times see the expression “ Mohulla work” in arti- 
cles on missions in India. Mohulla means a ward 
in a city; and, in this work, the missionaries go 
into an open square in the city, and preach the 
gospel to all who will hear. The women mission- 
aries go at an hour when most of the men will be 
away at their work, and often have a large audience. 

CHINA. — It has been proposed by mission- 
aries in China, that the new version of the New 
Testament, prepared by Rev. Griffith John of 
Hlankow, be adopted as the basis of a union ver- 
sion for all China. In the death of Mrs. Griffith 
John at Hankow, Dec. 29, 1885, the cause of 
Christian missions in China loses a valuable la- 
borer. She had been in China for thirty years, 
and was a lady of strong character and great use- 
fulness. In a Chinese village, during a time of 
drought, a missionary saw a row of idols put out 
in the hottest and dustiest part of the road. He 
inquired the reason, and the natives answered, 
“We prayed our gods to send us rain, and they 
won’t; so we’ve put them out to see how they like 
the heat and dryness.” At the examination of 
Chinese students at Wuchang last September, 
twelve thousand Gospels were distributed to the 
candidates by missionaries of the London, Wes- 
leyan, and China Inland Missions. Twenty-five 
years ago there was not one professing Christian 
m the Chinese province of Shantung: now there 
are three hundred places where Christians meet 
regularly on the Sabbath. 


JAPAN. — The Japanese government has for- 
bidden the “ Yaso Taiji,” or Jesus Opposers, to 
lecture against Christianity, or to use the word 
“ Taiji,” which means to expel the Christians. 
It is now twenty-five years since Protestant mis- 
sions fairly began in Japan. After the lapse of 
seven years there was but one baptized convert; 
six years later, there were but ten, — not one con- 
vert a year for the first thirteen years. Now there 
are a hundred and twenty churches, eight thousand 
communicants, and not less than two hundred and 
fifty native preachers. Suppose that at the close 
of that long thirteen years of seemingly fruitless 
labor, some one had computed the “cost of a con- 
vert” in Japan, pronounced it extravagant, and 
advised the abandonment of the land! —— Cer- 
tain prison officers in Japan lately approached 
some native pastors, saying, “ The prisoners laugh 
when the Buddhist priest preaches, they go to 
sleep when the Shinto priest preaches; and so we 
would like very much to have you Christians 
come to try it.’ The invitation has been ac- 
cepted. 

ISLES OF THE SEA. — After nine years’ 
labor, the first revision of the Malagasy Bible is 
now completed. The condition of Madagascar 
is said to be somewhat unsettled. The country is 
experiencing the evil effects which always follow 
the path of war. Deserters and stragglers from 
the army are roaming through the land, forming a 
turbulent and disorderly element. This interferes, 
to some extent, with missionary work. Definite 
advices have not yet been received on the effect 
of the negotiations with the French on the future 
prospect of the Protestant missions. 
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NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 
REVENUE 


Less deferred premiums, Jan. 1, 1885....-- 95,323.00 — $12,722,103.03 
Interest and rents (including ulead a gains on Securities and Real Estate sold), 35 ee: 47 


Less interest accrued Jan. 1, 1507-70 — _ 3,399,069.71 —_16,121,172.74 
$73,957,171.19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to SaMe.....-+++seeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeseseseees oG23999, 109.64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same.....++++seesees 741,764.47 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies. . 3:940,999.64 
Total paid 082, 873. 75 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and Physicians’ fees......sseeecessceeeesceceeeses 2,024,09 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... — $10.444,553-19 


$6 63,512,618, 00. 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...... ‘ + + +$2,042,542.60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $36,991, 973.88). eoccescces + +33,640,220.56 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $16,500,000, and the 
policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security)........... iiseees ++++++ 18,159,500.00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $594,480.00)...... + 451,500.00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to over 
*Quarterly and semi- “annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 1,1 78,161.65 
*Premiums on existign policies in course of transmission and collection. (The reserve on these 
policies, included in liabilities, is at 
Accrued interest on investments, Jan. 1, "1886. 435,284.18 — $63,512,618.00 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books.. 3351,703.32 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1886... $66 ,864,321.32 
ppropriated as follows: 


Adjusted due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1886 + $144,424.00 


Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc....... cee 248,423.12 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not 41,854.06 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled 10,595-21 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent Carlisle net 

premium; non-participating at 5 per cent Carlisle net + 56,200,875.00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan. 1, 1885, over and 

above a 4 per cent reserve on existing policies of that liiasuienicascnes -$2,633,796.70 
Addition to the fund during 952,683.31 


Depuct, — $3,586,480.01 480.01 

Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Tontines........+2- 462,737.24 

Balance of Tontine Fund Jan. 1, 

Reserved for premiums paid in 29,934-03 
$59,799,848.19 

Surplus by the New York State standard, at 41-2 per Sicbciaatcodeunis $13 225,053. 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.13, the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to participating 
policies in proportion to their contribution to surple us, available on settlement of next annual premium. 


JAN. 1, 1885: —Co. s Standard, ‘$4, 871 014; State Standard, $9,89 
SURPLUS: :—Co.’s Standard, 7,06 ; State Standard, #3: 22 633 
INCREASE: —Co.’s Standard; 2, e938" 450: State Standard; 3, 328; 280 


Death-claims paid. Income from Interest. Insurance in Force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,203 $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 1883, 171,415,097 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 1884, 198,746,04 e 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 1885, 229,982,586 3992831753 
1885, 2,999,109 2885, 3,399,069 1886, 259,674,500 864,325 

During the year, 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
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HE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not be told in an ordinary ad- 

vertisement. This is more fitly done in the Illustrated Catalogue, which con- 
tains engravings, from photographs, of many elegant styles, with full descriptions 
of their attractive features. The Catalogue is sent free to all applicants. 
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‘New England 
Conservatory oF Music 
Fran klip Square Bostop 


The largest and best-appointed School of Music, Literature, and Art 
IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and all Orchestral 
and Rand Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Harmony, ‘Theory, and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
Practice, Art of Conducting; also, Tuning and Repairing Pianos and Organs. All under the very best teachers, in classes and 
private. 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. — Drawing, Painting, and Modelling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, Water and 
Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorating with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and private. 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY. -— Vocal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES,.— French, German, and Italian, under the best foreign professors. 
Thorough course leading to diploma. 


- SCHOOL OF GENERAL LITERATURE.—Common and higher English branches, Latin, Mathematics and 
terature. 

THE NEW _ HOME is located in the heart of Boston, confessedly the musical, literary, and artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped 
for both home and the schools, furnishing home accommodations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3,000 lady 
and gentlemen students. 

COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. — Well-equipped gymnasium, resident physician, large musical and general 
library; and free classes, lectures by eminent specialists, recitals, concerts, etc., amounting to 180 hours per term. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTIES.—The maestro Augusto Rotoli, the great Italian tenor and 
singing teacher; Herr Carl Faelten, pianist and teacher; Leandro Campanari, violin virtuoso and teacher; Professor W. J. 
Rolfe, the eminent Shakspearian scholar and critic; Mr. William Willard, the famous portrait painter; Mlle. Emilie Faller, 
from Paris; and Mr. James E. Phillips, steward and caterer of twenty years’ experience. — 

2,005 students, from 55 States, Territories, British Provinces, and foreign countries, in attendance last year. 

TUITION, $5 to $20 per term. Board and room, $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 


Students received at any time during the School Year. 
Send for new and beautifully illustrated Calendar, free, to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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Helps. 


ESSENTIAL TO EVERY HOME AND S. S. LIBRARY. 


PAGODA SHADOWS; OR, STUDIES FROM LIFE IN CHINA. By ADELE M. 
FIELDE, of Swatow, China. With introduction by Joseph Cook. 16 new illustrations. Cloth, 
12mo, on fine paper. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


OUR GOLD MINE. Sixth edition. By Mrs.” Apa C. CHAPLIN. An illustrated story of our 
missions in India and Burma. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Many are inquiring how they may gain some reliable information, in a condensed form, concerning the early history of our 
mission work, its progress and results up to the present time. This book fills the bill exactly, so far as our Baptist Missions are 
concerned. It tells who our missionaries were and are, when they were sent out, the fields occupied, the obstacles overcome, and 
the results reached. To any who have not had an opportunity to inform themselves, this book is just what they need. 


MISSIONARY SKETCHES. By Dr. S. F. Smirn, formerly editor of the MAGAZINE; author of 
“ America,” etc. Brought up to date by Rev. E. F. MERRIAM. Fourth edition. Price, postpaid, 
$1.25. 

We are constantly receiving calls for an epitomized history of the several Missions of the Union. 
It is invaluable to those who wish to prepare matter for the missionary concerts and the mission circles in our churches. 


There is no book that can fill the place of Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Missionary Sketches.” ‘The name of the author is a sufficient guaranty 
for its historical accuracy. 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. By Rev. J. E. CLouGu, of Ongole, India. Illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, $1.25. 


Though as intensely interesting and fascinating as any romance, this is a strictly true story, and contains descriptions of 
birth and wedding ceremonies, festivals to the gods, and many customs peculiar to the Telugus, never before published, thus fully 
supplying the want so often expressed for a more extended knowledge of this wonderful people. 


MY CHILD-LIFE IN BURMA. By Miss O. JENNIE BixBy. Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 


Miss Bixby was born in Burma, and in this book gives an account of the scenes and events in which she moved. The 
matter will be found fresh and true, the style clear and lively, and the book of interest to old and young, though written especially 


for the young in our Baptist homes. 
W. G. CORTHELL, 


Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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